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By Ausert N. D. Brooxs 

HE District of Columbia Federation of Civic Associations 

is the parent body of thirty-odd local community organiza- 

tions working for civic betterment. Each of these local civic 

associations sends five delegates to the Federation. These one hun. 

dred and fifty or so delegates, together with certain past officers, 

constitute the membership of the Federation. Thus constituted the 

Federation is a city-wide organization that reflects the opinion of the 
solid citizens of each neighborhood in the Nation’s Capital. 

The Federation holds its monthly meetings in the Board Room 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. At these meet- 
ings, community facilities and programs are evaluated, and courses 
of action decided. The Federation has several standing committees 
with duties related to keeping it informed as to progress in such 
areas as education, civil service, public utilities, and other important 
areas of community life. These committees make thorough studies 
of the issues that affect the lives of civic association members, and 
they report their findings and make recommendations to the Federa- 
tion. 

The Federation seeks hearings before all legislative bodies con- 
sidering laws or regulations that will affect the lives of its members. 
It keeps government informed concerning civic needs. It protests 
injustice, and it engages directly, and through its member organiza- 
tions, in activities to encourage and support social betterment. Final- 
ly, through its public relations program, the Federation seeks to in- 
form the public concerning the work of civic associations in particu- 
lar and the importance of community issues in general. The Feder- 
ation achieves these aims by contacts of members in churches and 
other organizations, by community meetings and work shops, and by 
a weekly radio broadcast. 

Dr. Charles Herbert Marshall, a prominent physician of Wash- 
ington, was elected president of the Federation for 1953. Largely be- 
cause of an acquaintance dating back to early school days, Dr. Mar- 
shall selected the writer to arrange the Federation’s weekly broad- 
casts. Plans for the program were completed with the advice and 
assistance of George O. Butler, first vice president of the Federa- 
tion, a director of the Washington branch of the Urban League and 
a former instructor at Howard University. As participants in the 
broadcasts, the names of Mr. Butler and of the writer appear fre- 
quently in the radio scripts. 

As the writer is the acting editor of the Necro History Butte- 
TIN and a member of the Executive Council of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, he welcomed the opportunity 


to help arrange programs of educational value for the benefit of 
(Continued on page 136) 
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JAMES 


JoHN W. PARKER 
Chairman, Department of English 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 


AMES Ephraim McGirt’s forth- 
right pronouncement that ‘‘I 
would not have written one line 

had nature not forced me’’ togeth- 
er with the constantly-recurring 
conviction that he was destined to 
remain on the outer slopes rather 
than to ascend the heights of Par- 
nassus, probably points up the fact 
that he continued to turn out cre- 
ative verse for one reason: he sim- 
ply could not help himself. Once 
the urge to write struck him, it 
straightway became an obsession ; 
it loomed as the measure of a 
worth-while existence. He saw, or 
thought he saw, beyond the im- 
mediate difficulties that combined 
to obscure his view—financial in- 
security, limited training, a dearth 
of contacts with men of like in- 
terests, and of course, his move- 
ment in a disadvantaged ‘‘out 
group’’ in a land of plenty. His 
contribution to American letters, 
by no means pronounced, is per- 
haps more individual than racial. 
A dreamer whose dreams never 
came true, this literary enthusiast 
nevertheless deserves to be remem- 
bered not so much because of the 
radiance and charm of his person- 
ality or the excellence of his liter- 
ary output, but because of his de- 
votion to a worthy ideal and his 
struggle to reach it in the face of 
overwhelming odds. 

McGirt’s roots were deeply re- 
gional. The son of Madison and 
Ellen (Townsend) McGirt, he first 
sat up and took notice out in the 
hinterlands of Roberson County 
near Lumberton, North Carolina, 
a region that to this day has re- 
mained almost wholly rural in out- 
look as in atmosphere and econo- 
my. His father had grown up in 
these fertile cornlands and had be- 


EPHRAIM MCGIRT: POET 
OF “HOPE DEFERRED” 


come a part of them as had the sev- 
eral generations of McGirts that 
had preceded him. With his moth- 
er, however, the medal was re- 
versed, for while she was brought 
up on a farm near Rowland, North 
Carolina, she became a woman of 
fine bearing and of strong person- 
ality, a punctilious religionist who 
was wont to call into her home cas- 
ual passers-by for a moral lecture 
and to quote for them at great 
length from the Bible. It was she 
who invisioned for the poet-to-be a 
life far removed from the hill 
regions of Roberson County. Per- 
haps more than anything else, it 
was her insistence upon ‘‘living 
apart’’ even from the neighbors 
next door that accounts for the 
fact that no one of her four chil- 
dren was ever married. A second 
cousin, Mrs. Zilphia McNair 
Waugh, who came in 1930 to live 
with the then-depleted McGirt 
family tells of how at the age of 
82, Aunt Ellen talked mysterious- 
ly to the neighbors about ‘‘going 
away,’’ and how on the following 
Sunday in response to what she 
construed to be a fire alarm she 
rushed out of the church and into 
the path of a moving vehicle and 
sustained injuries from which she 
never recovered.! 

The warmth and encouragement 
of a stable Christian home facili- 
tated McGirt’s struggle to outdis- 
tance the discouragement that was 
almost invariably part and parcel 
of his daily lot. A strong in-group 
feeling was always present, per- 
haps too much so. For his early 
training he enrolled in a private 
school at Lumberton, North Caro- 
lina where for many years the 
principal was David Allen. It was 
here that romances were estab- 
lished with three youthful school- 
mates, Alice Peppers, Edith Mer- 
ritt, and Anna Allen, daughter of 
the principal. The memory of each 


of them he immortalized in a love 
poem written many years later. 
Presently, however, the McGirts 
moved on. This time they settled 
in a rural community not a great 
distance from Rowland, North 
Carolina where again they devoted 
themselves to agricultural pur- 
suits.” 

Traditionally, the Lumberton- 
Rowland region, more or less sym- 
bolic of the South as‘a whole, has 
fostered a bi-racial organization 
with its corresponding social codes 
and conventional mores which 
have resulted in the maintenance 
of social distances between the 
races. The business of growing up 
in this rural community back in 
the Eighties and the Nineties hard- 
ly makes a fascinating story. For 
young McGirt the days came and 
went; they were wont to afford 
more work than play, more rain 
than sunshine, but somehow at the 
end of the day there was always 
time for serious reflection upon 
what the tomorrows might bring. 
Quite unconsciously, during these 
formative years, the poet-to-be was 
acquainting himself with a mode 
of life subsequently to be reflected 
in his published writings. Today, 
however, James E. McGirt is an 
unknown man even by the scat- 
tered McGirt families that still 
eluster in the remote sections of 
Roberson County. His name is a 
mere fiction; farmers and veneer- 
plant workers alike speak in vague 
and in uncertain terms about this 
poet of the long ago. 

As a youth McGirt moved with 
his parents from Rowland to 
Greensboro, North Carolina. Here 
working as laundress and as dray- 
man they combined their efforts to 
establish a home on Island Street.’ 
Writing poetry during his spare 
moments, McGirt continued his 
education in the Greensboro pub- 
lie schools and earned money by 
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doing an assortment of odd jobs. 
‘*Bud,’’ as he was known about 
the campus, entered Bennett Col- 
lege in 1892 and after a three-year 
period of study was awarded the 
Bachelor’s degree in 1895.* 

Meanwhile, the impulse for liter- 
ary expression, an inclination that 
had lingered since childhood, be- 
came increasingly insistent and 
the poet-to-be was content to fol- 
low no other. In some respects the 
years immediately following the 
turfi of the century were favorable 
to pioneering in American Negro 
literature. By 1906, Paul Laur- 
ence Dunbar, writing both in dia- 
lect and in standard English, had 
captured the popular imagination 
of the American people; Charles 
W. Chestnutt was the best writer 
of prose fiction the race had pro- 
duced; and William Stanley 
Braithwaite whom McGirt had 
chanced to meet in Washington, 
D. C. around 1900 was turning out 
scholarly verse that was free from 
racial exclusiveness. Moreover, the 
dialect tradition was enjoying a 
heyday and a critic of the calibre 
of William Dean Howells was loud 
in his praise of Dunbar’s dialect 
poems,. but remained indifferent 
to his pieces in standard English. 
Indeed, it was a brave new period 
in American Negro literature 
when one heard an occasional Ne- 
gro voice in a lonesome wood. 

In 1899, McGirt’s initial volume 
of poems, Avenging the Maine, 
made its appearance. For the 
most part short and lyric in quali- 
ty, the poems that comprised this 
slender book touch upon a number 
of topics. A good many of them 
are concerned with the poet’s love 
of land and of country things dur- 
ing the flow of season. ‘‘The Eve- 
ning,’’ for example, points up the 
joy and mirth that settles upon 
**ehildren in the harvest field’’ at 
the close of the day, and the four- 
line lyric, ‘‘Our Pienic,’’ portrays 
a social and an emotional situation 
in which rustic life is glorified for 
a day perhaps by contrast with the 
drudgery that normally attaches 
to it. It falls short, however, in 


the matter of structure; every- 
where the style unlike the mood is 
heavy and the rhymes uncertain. 
And the piece ‘‘A View of Child- 
hood’’ amounts to the definition of 
a situation in which the simple 
pleasures of rural life pass all but 
unnoticed by a ‘‘ playful lad,’’ but 
gather luster when viewed in ret- 
rospect. Certainly his initial love 
poem, ‘‘Edith,’’ reveals the au- 
thor’s penchant for moralizing and 
for Eighteenth Century artificiali- 
ty; it is an extravaganza written 
in response to his love affair with 
Edith Merritt at the Allen Private 
School in Lumberton where they 
were wont to meet ‘‘in the park 
under a mossy tree.’’ 

Smarting under the pressure 
exerted by his forced movement 
in a ‘‘disadvantaged out-group,”’ 
it is small wonder that the Negro- 
white aspect of the American ra- 
cial problem should have become 
the basis for much of MeGirt’s lit- 
erary striving. In the poem ‘‘Slav- 
ery,’’ for example, he holds up to 
ridicule the moral and _ spiritual 
enslavement of Negro women, oth- 
erwise as ‘‘pure as the dewdrops,’’ 
and the central figure in ‘‘Don’t 
Laugh, Boys’’ is an old Negro man 
whose shattered body and blurred 
outlook bespeak the tragedy of 
slavery in America. And it is a 
pathetic irony that attaches to 
‘*Memory of Lincoln and the Yan- 
kees,’’ a poem which by implica- 
tion puts the ‘‘dear old friends we 
darkies cherish’? against the 
whites below the Mason and Dixon 
line much to the disparagement of 
the latter group. The poem ‘‘Class- 
es’’ turns out to be a clever satire 
on the conventional mores that 
combine to obscure the perspective 
of the race poet; in it MeGirt im- 
plies the paradox described in 
Countee Cullen’s moving lines: 


Yet do I marvel at this curious thing— 
To make a poet black and bid him sing. 


And as though it had not been 
done to death already, McGirt em- 
ployed the dialect medium in some 
of his poems; but, for the most 
part, it was dialect characterized 
by a strange and irregular blend- 
ing of dialect words with those of 
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standard English. In the preface 
to Avenging the Maine (1900), he 
explains that ‘‘since most illiter. 
ate persons live with those who are 
cultured, they speak correctly one 
half of their words.’ He insists 
that he has written just as the 
masses impressed him. The line 
‘‘Dat’s no Sin Yer goin ter get 
mad’’ from the poem ‘‘No Use in 
Signs’’ suggests something of the 
character and the quality of his 
dialect expression. The sensitive 
dignified man that he was, it is 
hard to believe that MeGirt had 
any serious interest in dialect as 
a literary medium. William Dean 
Howell’s praise for Dunbar’s piec- 
es in dialect as opposed to those 
in standard English may have in- 
spired McGirt to bid for similar 
recognition. 

Perhaps as a natural conse- 
quence of the influence that at- 
tended his early years, especially 
the religious example set by his 
mother, a fairly sizable group of 
MecGirt’s poems possesses a distinct 
didactic flavor. Not infrequently 
the tone is that of a sermon di- 
rected at the wayward sinner who 
has fallen victim to the pleasures 
of the moment. A case in point is 
the long narrative poem, ‘‘A 
Drunken A. B.,’’ which recounts 
the progress of degradation on the 
part of a brilliant college-bred 
youth in response to an unhappy 
love affair. Similarly, in the lyric 
outburst, ‘‘Satan,’’ the author de- 
plores the ever presence of this 
evil force in the whole range of 
human endeavor: 

He lurks around poverty, 

He lurks in gold; 

He’s always on duty 

Seeking a soul. 
And an accounting for laxity in 
social vision and in social action is 
implied in ‘‘Nothing to Do:’’ 

Jails are crowded, 

In Sunday Schools few; 

We still complain, 

There’s nothing to do. 


Heathen are dying, 
Their blood falls on you; 
How can you people, 
Find nothing to do? 
Obviously, Avenging the Maine 
is a collection of poems of uneven 
quality. By and large, the poems 
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it contains are crude in rhyme and 
in verse form, limited in vocabu- 
lary, and defective in poetic dic- 
tion; they exhibit all too few of 
the subtler qualities that distin- 
guish poetry from prose. McGirt’s 
awareness of these shortcomings 
found expression in the preface to 
the volume. ‘‘These poems were 
written under very unfavorable 
circumstances . . . Often at my 
work bench when I thought great- 
er speed was needed to finish my 
daily task, these poems would flash 
into my mind and I would be rest- 
less to sketch them upon paper 
that I might retain them until the 
day’s work was done. Sometimes 
I could find it convenient to do so; 
sometimes I coud not, and when I 
would fail to sketch them, at night 
the muse would not return.’ 
There is this, however, to say 
about the mixed feeling that was 
accorded his initial literary pro- 
duction; it brought him concern 
as to the futility of his literary 
striving, but not dismay. Running 
throughout this as through his suc- 
ceeding publications is a distinct 
Darwinian note which may ac- 
count in part for his obvious lack 
of humor. 

Meanwhile in 1900, McGirt 
brought out the second enlarged 
edition of Avenging the Maine. 
Even with the presence of seven- 
teen new poems, the second edi- 
tion is searcely an improvement 
over the first. One notes no great- 
er depth of feeling, no wider range 
of interests, and no more firm mas- 
tery of the art of poetry. Disillu- 
sionment and pessimism persist in 
poems like ‘‘Blame Not the Poet’’ 
and ‘‘Why Should I Deplore?’’ 
And of the poems that appear for 
the first time, ‘‘Two Spirits’’ and 
‘‘God Bless Our Country’’ are 
perhaps the best. : 

Even though the Register of 
Copyrights’ in Washington, D. C. 
has been able to track down but a 
single copyright for Avenging the 
Maine under the date of October 
21, 1899, there appeared in 1901 
the third revised and enlarged 
edition, McGirt’s third book of 
poems in as many years. It was 


released in Philadelphia by 
George F. Lasher, Printer and 
Binder, although the preface was 
dated from Greensboro, North 
Carolina. Nor was it an enlarged 
or an improved edition; far from 
it. As a matter of fact, it con- 
tained one poem less than the vol- 
ume of 1900. It is difficult to see 
how the third printing of essen- 
tially the same book adds anything 
whatsoever to the young poet’s lit- 
erary reputation. One probable ex- 
planation for the quality of the 
work found in Avenging the Maine 
(1901), however, is the fact that 
during the same year McGirt’s 
fourth volume of poems, Some 
Simple Songs and a Few More 
Ambitious Attempts, was released 
in Philadelphia. The collection 
contains exactly twenty-one poems 
only six of which had not appeared 
previously in one of the three edi- 
tions of Avenging the Maine. In 
the preface the poet took stock of 
the quality of his poetic output. 
‘*In my first volume of poems,’’ he 
observed, ‘‘I made some apology 
for my work and I feel I should do 
the same for this little volume .. . 
I feel that Some Simple Songs is 
a great improvement over Aveng- 
ing the Maine, and if my next vol- 
ume is as much better than Some 
Simple Songs, it will need no apol- 
ogy.’’® The collection discloses in- 
ereased facility in the matter of 
poetic art. There is, for example, 
the extravaganza ‘‘Queen Victor- 
ia,’’ done in Popean -couplets; it 
reflects the type of over-elaborate 
praise that is often characteristic 
of Eighteenth Century English 
Literature. Implicit in ‘‘The Cen- 
tury Prayer’’ is the author’s 
growth of perspective, for it 
amounts to a fervent and a digni- 
fied prayer for the reign of peace 
throughout the world; everywhere 
it is reminiscent of Kipling’s ‘‘Re- 
cessional.’’ 

Other poems in the collection 
are clearly autobiographical in 
character. ‘‘Success’’ turns out to 
be a sober declaration of intention 
to bid, come what may, for liter- 
ary immortality. He ponders: 

‘Yet to despair I can but droop and die, 
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Tis better for to try the lashing 

deep. 
But dejection settles upon him. 
Temporarily at least, he experi- 
ences a loss of faith. ‘‘Tell Me, O 
Fate,’’ written in the vein of ‘‘My 
Song,’’ breathes a note of impend- 
ing demoralization : 

Years have I labored, toiled and 

fought 
But yet no prize I see. 
Tell me, O Fate, if this is all 
That shall ever be. 

With respect to the poems that 
eomprise Some Simple Songs, how- 
ever, Professors Newman I. White 
and Walter C. Jackson, formerly 
of Trinity College and North Car- 
olina College for Women respec- 
tively, conclude that ‘‘the best of 
them are mediocre.’ 

Something of McGirt’s pride 
and of the financial strain and the 
frustration that accompanied his 
literary efforts during the early 
years of the century are implied 
in a letter he wrote on May 12, 
1903 to Thomas Nelson Page from 
Hampton, Virginia: 

May 12, 1903 
Mr. Page: 

Were you a man who did not know 
my people, I would not write this let- 
ter for fear you would not understand 
me. But somehow I feel as though you 
ean interpret my feelings and consider 
them. 

Now for fear you do not remember 
who I am, I will say that I am the 
would-be-poet (colored) that called to 
see you last winter. I wish to to say 
that on the account of a mother and a 
disabled father to look after, my mind 
is not as clear for poetry as I would 
like. 

I have been striving for some time 
to get a little money ahead in order 
that I could give more time to my 
poetry. But, Sir, for the love of my 
sickly father and mother, I must have 
some assistance. 

Excuse what I have said about as- 
sistance. No, I shall not beg. But let 
me ask that if you see any way to aid 
me, I shall gladly accept. Should you 
need anyone to take care of your 
house this summer, please give me the 
position. If you need a man to do 
anything around your house, please 
give me the place. Give me a trial. 
I think I can please you. 

If you can give me anything to do, 
I hope you will consider me; and if 
God will give me the strength, I will 
add a ljne to American poetry for 
which you shall have the praise—for I 
must say that he who comes to my 
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rescue at this time shall be the saving 
of my literary proclivities, if I have 
any, for it seems as though fate will 
conquer me at last. 

I hope you will see more in these 
lines that I have stated. Pride will 
not let me say more.!° 

I remain yours, 
James E. McGirt 
203 Lincoln Street 
Hampton, Virginia 

Gradually, however, McGirt 
came to understand that his talents 
could never be brought to full frui- 
tion in the South, and by August, 
1903, he had taken up permanent 
residence in Philadelphia. Here he 
hoped to gain a fresh start in the 
business of creative writing. Dis- 
appointed with the mixed reception 
of Some Simple Songs, he turned 
temporarily from the writing of 
poetry to a position as editor and 
publisher of McGirt’s Magazine, an 
illustrated monthly devoted to art, 
science, literature, and to the gen- 
eral interest. ‘‘I publish this maga- 
zine,’’ he wrote, ‘‘in order that we 
may have a paper that will be read 
by the white race as well as the col- 
ored that they may know the many 
great men of our race and what 
they are doing and saying.’’™? The 
publication sold for ten cents a 
copy or one dollar a year and, like 
the Crisis that made its appearance 
seven years later, it was an organ 
for the expression of all sorts of 
ideas calculated to enhance the po- 
sition of the Negro people in Amer- 
ican life. Suecess stories and pic- 
tures of Negro leaders abound; 
about the whole one discovers a 
strong undercurrent of exhibition- 
ism, and propaganda — minority 
techniques to which the American 
Negro has resorted recurrently. 


The business grew and by 1905 
McGirt found it necessary to secure 
larger quarters. ‘‘For two years,’’ 
he pointed out, ‘‘I have had com- 
plete control of the magazine, and 
I have been so well pleased with it 
that I have placed both the savings 
of a lifetime in it, as well as a rep- 
utation that has taken me more 
than twelve years of hard labor 
and honest dealing to build up. 
This year I have merged the Mc- 
Girt Magazine and its entire prop- 
erty into what is known as Mc- 


Girt’s Publishing Company in 
order that persons who invest with 
us may be absolutely safe, and at 
the same time clear at least 2114 
per cent on every dollar.’’!” 

Shares in the business sold for a 
minimum of one dollar each, and 
the sales multiplied. McGirt’s 
Magazine was, nevertheless, weak 
in content as in organization and 
balance. No issues of it are avail- 
able beyond that of December, 
1907. 

McGirt wrote music also and 
gave a portion of his time to lec- 
ture-reading tours. It was the day 
of the honorary Ph.D. degree and 
beginning in 1905, the caption be- 
neath the poet’s name read: James 
E. McGirt, Ph.D. Just the same, 
he remained an unhappy man, for 
despite his growing success in busi- 
ness, he longed for the day when 
he would move as an established 
poet. True to the prediction made 
in 1901, his new book of poems, 
For Your Sweet Sake (1905) did 
reflect improvement over Some 
Simple Songs. While a majority of 
the forty-four poems had been 
published elsewhere, and while the 
volume as a whole discloses hall- 
marks of the novice, it remains the 
best collection of poems he has 
turned out. Nowhere else in the 
whole range of his poetic output 
does one find the buoyancy, the 
intensity, and the genuine lyric 
quality as that reflected in ‘‘Born 
Like the Pines.’’ In one of the 
three stanzas he insists that he was: 

Born like the pines to sing, 
The harp and the song in m’ 
breast. 
Though far and near, 


There’s none to hear 
T’ll sing as the winds request. 


A good many of the poems in 
this collection stem from McGirt’s 
own unhappy experience in love. 
**If Love were Wooing’’ and ‘‘ An- 
na, Won’t You Marry Me?”’’, for 
example, point up the poet’s ro- 
mantic interests in Alice Pepper 
and in Anna Allen respectively, 
one time schoolmates of his at the 
Allen private School in Lumber- 
ton, North Carolina; they had 
somehow commanded an increas- 
ingly large place in his imagination 
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as the years had passed. It so hap- 
pens that the title of his conclud- 
ing volume of poems, For Your 
Sweet Sake (1905), was inspired 
by his high regard for Irene Gal- 
laway, the one woman. whom he 
loved almost to the point of des- 
peration, but never ventured to 
marry. At length, she married an- 
other and settled in Greensboro as 
a teacher of history at the Dudley 
High School. Coupled .with;an all- 
consuming love affair, forever.con- 
fused by his mother’s intervention, 
was the growing conviction that he 
would never be a poet of conse- 
quence. <A defeatist note runs 
through the poem ‘‘Defeated,’’ and 
occasionally one senses here as else- 
where an undercurrent of. self-ac- 
eusation akin to Dunbar’s: ; : 

The question ofthe existence of 
A Mystery and Other Poems, a 
book of verse reputed to have been 
written by McGirt and published in 
Philadelphia in 1906, remains a mat- 
ter of conjecture. The lone refer- 
ence to it is found in The Library 
of Southern Literature.* For Your 
Sweet Sake (1906). contains no 
preface which might conceivably 
illuminate the matter, and while 
McGirt’s Magazine for November, 
1907, calls attention to both The 
Triumphs of Ephraim (1907) and 
For Your Sweet Sake (1906), it 
fails to mention A Mystery and 
Other Poems. Likewise, it is sig- 
nificant that neither Dorothy B. 
Porter’s North American Negro 
Poets: A Bibliographical Check- 
list of Their Writings, 1760-1944, 
nor a special search?® conducted by 
the Copyrights Office in Washing- 
ton, D. C., reveals any such title. 
It is likely that A Mystery and 
Other Poems was never written or 
published, and that McGirt’s poem, 
‘*A Mystery’’ found in For Your 
Sweet Sake (1906), was sometimes 
erroneously listed as a book. The 
fact that in each case the year of 
publication is identical further 


supports this position. And, inter- 
estingly enough, there is no record 
that McGirt ever mentioned A 
Mystery and Other Poems as a 
publication he had authored. 
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(1907), a book of short stories re- 
leased by the McGirt Publishing 
Company in Philadelphia, may 
mean that in desperation McGirt 
turned to yet another literary me- 
dium—the short story. This group 
of stories, everywhere indicative of 
a limited locale, stems from the 
problems arising from the Negro’s 
juxtaposition with the white ma- 
jority in America —color preju- 
dice, exploitation, the operation of 
restrictive covenants and of the 
frustration—aggression phenome- 
non. By and large they are prob- 
lem stories the author has to tell. 
Those like ‘‘Hail the King and 
Queen”’ and ‘‘From the Clutches 
of the Devil’’ point up the friction 
that results from the presence of 
the color line among Negroes them- 
selves, while ‘‘In Love as in War’’ 
reaches deep down in North Caro- 
lina soil. As sketches go, some of 
them, despite their consistent weak- 
ness in characterization and in 
plot, make good reading. Obviously, 
they reflect the author’s penchant 
for the ‘‘happy-ending’’ story 
which, as he conceives it, exists not 
so much for ‘‘sheer delight’’ as for 
attesting to the virtue of the black 
man’s struggle for first-rate citi- 
zenship in America. Throughout, 
however, McGirt’s stories lack 
warmth and freshness and vigor; 
nor do they always focus attention 
upon those aspects of life that stir 
our emotions deeply. 


By 1910 McGirt’s sojourn in 
Philadelphia had come to an end 
and he returned to Greensboro to 
attend the funeral of his brother, 
and to provide for his parents. As 
regards the quality of his literary 
output and the task that lay ahead 
of him, an anonymous writer for 
the North Carolina Review (pub- 
lished in Raleigh, North Carolina) 
commented in 1910: 

McGirt has been in a sense “lucky” 
in the matter of opportunity. He 
found friends who had both encour- 
agement and money to offer him. He 
went to Philadelphia and he “made 
good.” He has written poetry and 
short stories. It is real poetry, and 
they are real short stories. Chestnutt, 
who promised much has a successor 


who promises even more... 
The North has lauded McGirt. It 


has sung his genius, bought his poems, 
and hailed him as what he was not— 
an exponent of his race. Intellectually, 
he is, on the other hand, an exception. 
What the North does not see—and 
what the South can appreciate—is 
that, barring his gift, he is typical of 
his race. 

Poet McGirt’s present mission is to 
write of the Southern Negro for 
Northern magazines. We do not doubt, 
after a casual interview, that he will 
do so wisely.1® 

But McGirt did not follow this 
injunction. Except for desultory 
writing and occasional lecture- 
reading tours, his literary career 
had run its course. Having with- 
drawn himself from the literary 
scene, he proceeded to invest in an 
elaborate ten-room house on fash- 
ionable Ashe Street in Greensboro, 
and with the aid of his sister, Mary 
Magdalene, to convert the little- 
known Star Hair Grower Manufac- 
turing Company into a lucrative 
business concern. In Greensboro as 
in Philadelphia his business pro- 
vided employment, as he once re- 
marked, ‘‘for scores of Negro men 
and women.’’ For nearly a decade 
he manufactured hair grower and 
a complete line of toilet articles 
and notions for markets through- 
out the United States. Some of 
them went to Canada and to mar- 
kets abroad.!* 

By 1918 McGirt’s property hold- 
ings in Greensboro and in adjacent 
towns were considerable and he 
gave up his work with the Hair 
Grower Manufacturing Company 
to become a realtor, a position 
which subsequently he had to re- 
linquish because of continuing ill 
health, business incompetence, and 
dissipation. Despite the brilliant 
afterglow of his success in busi- 
ness, James Ephraim McGirt’s in- 
terest in creative literature per- 
sisted; he remained a poet at 
heart, but forever a poet of ‘‘hope 
deferred.”’ 


1This information was secured from 
an interview with Mrs. Zilphia McNair 
Waugh of Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
August 24, 1952. 

2This information comes from an in- 
terview with Mrs. Mary Gavin, (Me- 
Girt’s first cousin), Lumberton, North 
Carolina, August 24, 1952. 

8This information was secured through 
an interview with Miss Geneva J. 
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Holmes, of Greensboro, North Carolina, 
May 6, 1952. 

4Information taken from a letter from 
Dr. Willa B. Player, Vice President, 
Bennett College, Greensboro, North Car- 
olina, February 19, 1952. 

5McGirt, Avenging the Maine (1900), 
Preface, p. 1. 

6James E. McGirt, Avenging the 
Maine, Raleigh: Edwards and Brough- 
ton, Printers and Binders, 1899, (Pre- 
face), p. 1. 

7See letter from Richard A. MacCarte- 
ney. Chief, Reference Division, Copy- 
rights Office, Washington, D. C., April 
17, 1952. 

8James E. McGirt, Some Simple Songs 
and a Few More Ambitious Attempts, 
Philadelphia: George F. Lasher, Printer 
and Binder, 1901, (Preface), p. 1. 

9Newman I. White and Walter C. 
Jackson (Editors), Ah Anthology of 
Verse by American Negroes, Durham: 
Trinity College Press, 1924, p. 230. 

10McGirt’s letter to Thomas Nelson 
Page (May 12, 1903), is found in the 
Rare Manuscript Collection, Duke Uni- 
versity Library, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 

11James E. McGirt, McGirt’s Maga- 
zine, Volume I, (Sept., 1903), p. 1. 

127 bid., p. 28. 

13F ive numbers of McGirt’s Magazine 
may be located in the Moorland Collec- 
tion, Howard University Library, How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C.—Sep- 
tember and December 1903; November, 
1905; May and November, 1907. 

14Zucian L. Knight, (Editor), Library 
of Southern Literature, (Volume XV), 
Atlanta: The Martin and Hoyt Com- 
pany, 1910, p. 277. 

15Richard A. MacCarteney, Chief, Ref. 
Div., Copyrights Office, Washington, 
D. C., reported his investigation of the 
matter on April 17, 1952. 

16‘‘North Carolina Negro Poet’’ The 
North Carolina Review, Raleigh: April 
3, 1910, p. 7. 

17The information found here comes 
from an interview with Sterling Waugh, 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, August 28, 
1952. 
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Scientist Named 
‘Young Woman of the 
Year’ by Mademoi- 
selle Magazine 


Jane Cooke Wright of Har- 

lem Hospital in New York is 
among the ten Young Women of 
the Year who received 1952 Merit 
Awards from MADEMOISELLE 
magazine. 

For the tenth year in succession 
these awards were presented to ten 
young women who—with one ex- 
ception—are in their twenties and 
early thirties and ‘‘who have al- 
ready distinguished themselves in 
their fields and are expected to 
achieve even greater honors,’’ ac- 
cording to Betsy Talbot Blackwell, 
MADEMOISELLE’s Editor - in - 
Chief. In making the awards, Mrs. 
Blackwell cited Dr. Wright ‘‘for 
her outstanding contribution to 
medical science with her evalua- 
tions of the efficacy of drugs in 
cancer treatment—evaluations that 
are now being translated, abstract- 
ed and quoted all over the world.”’ 


Dr. Wright took her B. A. at 
Smith and her M.D. at New York 
Medical School. While interning at 
Bellevue Hospital she was rated 
by her supervisor as ‘‘by all odds 
the most promising intern I ever 
had working with me.’’ She is mar- 
ried to David D. Jones, Jr., an at- 
torney, and they have two children. 
In accepting the MADEMOI- 
SELLE award Dr. Wright an- 
nounced : ‘‘My plans for the future 
are to continue seeking a cure for 
eancer, to be a good mother to my 
children, and a good wife to my 
husband.”’ 


Outside of family activities and 
her cancer research at Harlem Hos- 
pital, Dr. Wright is engaged in 
part-time private practice in inter- 
nal medicine. She is a member of 
the Executive Board of the Ethical 
Culture Schools and a member of 
the Manhattan Council of the State 
Commission against Discrimina- 
tion. 

Dr. Wright’s co-winners this 
year are: Helen Cacheris of Wash- 


T HIRTY - three - year-old Dr. 
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SAILOR HERO 


ROBERT ROBINSON, BOATSWAIN MATE, SECOND CLASS. OF CHILLICOTHE, 

OHIO, IS SHOWN ABOARD THE NAVY DESTROYER CRAIG. ROBINSON 

RISKED HIS LIFE ATTEMPTING TO RESCUE A SHIP’S OFFICER SWEPT OVER- 

BOARD BY A TROPICAL TYPHOON NEAR FORMOSA—OFFICIAL NAVY 
PHOTO. RELEASED BY DEPT. OF DEFENSE. 


ington, D.C., dietician; Lotte Wer- | AND 


ner of N.Y.C., fashion designer; LLE 
Beatrice Hicks of Bloomfield, N. J., N. 


engineer; Melisssa Hayden of To- 


ronto, dancer; Basilla Neilan of 
Cambridge, Mass., social worker; AGRICULTURE 

Andrea Mead Lawrence of Rut- ENGINEERING — 
land, Vt., skier; Geraldine Page of aaa 9 

N.Y.C., actress; Alett Radzai of 
Yonkers, N. Y., housewife. The ex- ter 
ception of the age category of the 
winners is twelve-year-old Ni Gusti Dr. F. D. Blaford, 


Raka of the ‘‘Dancers of Bali’’ President, A. & T. College, 


who received an award as ‘‘the Gres ve, H.C 


symbol of a noteworthy cultural 
exchange between the East ana ADVERTISE IN THE 


West.”? NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 


Send Materials for the 
Negro History Bulletin to 
ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 


1538 Ninth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE REAL BENJAMIN BANNEKER 


By B. Sertiz, M.D., Washington, D. C. 


CHAPTER III 
The Later Life of 


Benjamin Banneker 


Being dutiful, Banneker tried to 
be an honest tiller of the soil, but 
it was hard for him to hoe his beans 
successfully when his head was so 
full of strange dreams. He needed 
more time for study. He was get- 
ting no younger either, and when 
his work in the field was over, he 
was too tired to devour his books as 
he had previously done, and as he 
so strongly desired. His health had 
been failing continually in the last 
few years too. What shall he do 
now? How can he arrange his af- 
fairs so that he will have the time? 

He was perplexed for quite some 
time. Eventually he hit upon a 
plan—rent the farm. He realized 
that as he was growing older he 
would experience increasing diffi- 
culties in ekeing out a living from 
the soil. If he rented his ground, 
he would have some sort of security 
for a substantial living, so he de- 
cided to rent the farm. He had his 
ground divided into several tene- 
ments and began supporting him- 
self from the rentals received from 
them. He reserved for himself, 
however, his orchard, his cottage, 
and a small tract of land near it, 
sufficient enough to occupy him in 
outdoor labor without being too 
great a burden. 

Relieved of his farm duties, Ban- 
neker had ample time to study. He 
greatly enjoyed solving obscure 
problems in arithmetic, and greater 
still did he enjoy presenting his 
correct solutions to the problems 
brought to the store by the plant- 
ers. He was as happy as a lark 
when he had solved one which was 
too difficult for them. He would 
often make up problems of his own 


and bring them to the store to test 
the planters’ skill. Sometimes they 
succeeded in solving them, more 
often they did not. 

He never felt that he was only a 
mathematician or an astronomer. 
Indeed, throughout his entire life 
he had a pronounced penchant for 
culture. Everything new, differ- 
ent and advanced interested him. 
He found it at all times impossible 
to rest until he had seen what he 
could accomplish in a given line. 

Obliging and good-natured as he 
was, Banneker’s tenants quarreled 
with him. They refused to pay the 
rent, and when he insisted upon 
payment they did their best to an- 
noy and heckle him to the utmost. 
There were many young boys in the 
neighborhood, and they played sad 
havoe with his garden. His orchard 
was the finest in the neighborhood, 
his cherries and pears were excep- 
tionally sweet and juicy. His neigh- 
bors loved to dwell on his kindness, 
on his mild and philosophic disposi- 
tion. They would ask permission to 
partake of his fruit, and when it 
was granted they would immediate- 
ly go to his trees, help themselves 
of the fruit thereon and leave, only 
to return when he had retired to 
study and take away what they 
could of the remainder. He actual- 
ly pleaded with them to restrain 
from their acts: he even offered to 
give them half of the fruit if they 
would leave the rest to him, but his 
pleas were of no avail, they fell 
upon deaf ears. 

One summer day a friend visited 
him in his cottage. On leaving, 
Banneker regretted that he had no 
fruit to offer, and in telling this 
friend of the circumstances said, 
‘*T have no influence with the rising 
generation. All my arguments have 
failed to induce them to set bounds 
to their wants.’’!¢ 


Banneker bore this and much 
similar ill treatment from his neigh- 
bors as long as he could. Something 
just had to be done. He first con- 
templated dividing his farm among 
his relatives, but on second thought, 
he had quite a few of them, and the 
small share which each would re- 
ceive would not warrant the labor 
necessary to live upon and culti- 
vate it successfully. He then de- 
cided to divide it between two of 
them, only to conceive the idea later 
that such an act would only initiate 
a feeling of jealousy among the 
other members. As a last resort, 
and saying that ‘‘it is better to die 
of hunger than of anger,’’!” he de- 
cided to sell his land for an an- 
nuity. He conveyed all of it with 
the exception of a small portion 
which he reserved for himself as a 
life estate and the twenty-eight 
acres which he gave his nephew, 
Greenburg Morton, to the Ellicott’s 
with a payment thereof of 12 
pounds per year. He-had estimated 
the yearly payment by the prob- 
able duration of his life, and in con- 
ference with the assignees re- 
marked :18 

**T believe I shall live fifteen 
years, and consider my land worth 
180 pounds Maryland currency ; by 


receiving 12 pounds a year for 


fifteen years, I shall in the contem- 
plated time receive its full value; 
if, on the contrary, I shall die be- 
fore that day, you will be at liberty 
to take possession.”’ 

His estimates turned out to be 
incorrect for he lived eight years 
beyond the calculated period, but 
the annuity continued to be paid 
with regularity. Banneker felt in- 
disposed to accept the money, but 
Ellicott subdued his modesty by 
maintaining that the money right- 
fully belonged to him due to the 
fact that the land was increasing 
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in value every year. 


In 1787 Ellicott lent him three 
books that were somewhat different 
from any he had read before, but 
still related to his favorite subject, 
Mathematics — three books on as- 
tronomy — Fergusson’s ‘‘ Astron- 
omy,’’ Tobias Mayer’s ‘‘Tables’’ 
and Leadbeater’s ‘‘Lunar Tables.’’ 
Banneker became interested in 
these books from the very first. In 
astronomy he found a subject that 
struck sparks to his imagination. 
Along with these books Ellicott 
lent him-a few old and imperfect 
astronomical instruments, but at 
the time of the lending he was acci- 
dentally prevented from giving 
Banneker even a hint that might 
accelerate his learning or further 
his studies in any way. When the 
time did arrive when Ellicott was 
able to render such aid, Banneker 
had already become quite proficient 
with his instruments. He had been 
at work for quite some time, solving 
rather difficult problems and devel- 
oping a technique. The farther he 
advanced the more vivid became 
his curiosity. He applied himself 
with that persistence, steadiness 
and profundity that comes from 
passion. Night found him at his 
table under the light of a flickering 
eandle either devouring the con- 
tents of some astronomical book or 
covering numerous sheets of paper 
with his calculations. Some clear 
nights he would go outside, and 
there, while wrapped up in his 
cloak, and lying flat on the ground 
would pass the night in contempla- 
tion of the heavenly bodies. When 
it became light, he would retire to 
rest. 


In his younger days he had not 
required as much sleep as the aver- 
age person, but now, at sixty, he 
was an old man and needed more 
of that ‘‘most gentle of all divini- 
ties,’’ sleep. His astronomical labors 
at night, and his required rest in 
the day would not permit him to 
weed his little patch of ground, to 
trim his fruit trees or to attend his 
bees in the magnificent style which 
characterized this work in previous 
years. Often upon coming to his 


cabin in the day, his neighbors 
would find it locked, and peering 
in through the cracks would see 
him on his couch fast asleep. Not 
realizing that he had been up all 
night, that he was only human, and 
that he had to sleep sometime, they 
began to think of him as becoming 
lazy. Eventually he lost his reputa- 
tion for industry which he had ac- 
quired in his earlier years. He was 
even held in derision by a few of 
them. A memoir of his dated De- 
ecember 18, 1790 reads: ‘‘ 
informed me that stole 
my horse and great coat, and that 
he said intended to mur- 
der me when opportunity present. 

gave me a caution to let 
no one come into my house after 
dark.’’!® The names of the parties 
about which this memoir was writ- 
ten were removed by Banneker him- 
self, for he believed it unjust to 
have an unauthentical assertion on 
record against any individual 
which might prejudice him, if in- 
correct, by the mere fact that it had 
been made. 

But Banneker’s mind was too 
engrossed in his figures to care the 
least for their thoughts and opin- 
ions of him then. He progressed 
in his work with incredible speed, 
amazing himself even. Finally he 
decided that he was far enough ad- 
vanced to make astronomical pre- 
dictions. Though he had worked 
hard and faithfully, fate would 
have it that his very first predic- 
tion, one of an eclipse, turned out 
to be false. After having been told 
that such an event would take place 
the whole neighborhood went out 
to watch the spectacle. They waited 
and waited, but no eclipse ap- 
peared. 

Ellicott always interested in Ban- 
neker, and ever on the job as an ac- 
curate observer of Banneker’s ac- 
eémplishments observed his error. 
He immediately wrote Banneker a 
letter asking for an explanation for 
his error, and was surprised as well 
as delighted to receive a written 
reply from him 

‘**Sir, I received your letter at 
the hands of Bell but found noth- 
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ing strange to me. In the letter 
concerning the number of 
Eclipses, tho according to au- 
thors the Edge of the plumber 
only touches the Suns Limb at 
the Eclipse that I left’ out the 
Number—which happens April 
14th day at 37 minutes past sev- 
en o’clock in the morning, and 
is the first we shall have; but 
since you wrote to me, I drew in 
the Equation of the Node which 
will cause a small Solar Defect, 
but as I did not intend to pub- 
lish, I was not so very particular 
as I should have been, but was 
more intent upon the true meth- 
od of projecting a solar Eclipse. 
It is no easy matter for as when 
a Diagram is laid down before 
us to draw in resemblance of it, 
but it is a hard matter for young 
tyroes in Astronomy, when only 
the Elements for the projection 
is laid down before him to draw 
his diagram with any degree of 
certainity. 

‘‘Says the Learned Leadbet- 
ter, the projection, I shall here 
describe, is that mentioned by 
Mr. Flamsted. When the Sun 
is in Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Scorpio, 
or Sagitary, the Axes of the 
Globe must lie to the right hand 
of the Axes of the Ecliptie and 
to the left hand, whilst the sun is 
on the other six signs. 


*‘Now Mr. Ellicott, two such 
learned gentlemen as the above 
mentioned, one in direct opposi- 
tion to the other, stagnates young 
beginners, but I hope the stag- 
nation will not be of long dura- 
tion, for this I observe that Lead- 
better counts the time on the path 
of vertex 1, 2, 3, etc. from the 
right to the left hand or from the 
consequent to the antecedent,— 


‘But Ferguson on the path of Ver- 


tex counts the time, 1, 2, 3, ete. 
from the left to the right hand, 
according to the order of num- 
bers, so that that is regular, shall 
compensate for irregularity. Now 
sir, if I can overcome this diffi- 
culty I doubt being able to eal- 
culate a common Almanac—Sir 
no more. 
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But remain your faithful friend, 
B. BANNEKER 

Mr. George Ellicott, Oct. 13th, 

1789 

After the adoption of the Consti- 
tution in 1789, commissioners were 
appointed to lay off the ten miles 
square which was to be the District 
of Columbia, the seat of the Fed- 
eral government. Through his own 
skill, and through the efforts and 
influence of George Ellicott and his 
brothers, Banneker secured ap- 
pointment from the Maryland com- 
missioners to assist in the work. 
Picture him now, about to set out 
on his journey to Washington. He 
is on horseback and is dressed in 
his usual costume—‘‘a full suit of 
drab cloth, surmounted by a broad 
beaver hat.’’2? 

The Georgetown Weekly Ledger, 
March 12, 1791 tells of the arrival 
at Georgetown of Benjamin Elli- 
eott, a brother of George Ellicott, 
and L’Enfant, the young French 
military engineer who came to this 
country during the Revolution, 
‘attended by Benjamin Banneker, 
an Ethiopian whose abilities as sur- 
veyor and astronomer already 
proves that Mr. Jefferson’s conclud- 


ing that that race of men were void . 


of mental endowments was without 
foundation.’’ Banneker secured the 
respect of the commissioners. They 
enjoyed the originality of his re- 
marks and he conversed with them 
on all their important problems. 
He was even invited to have his 
meals with them, but due to his 
habitual modesty he declined the 
invitation. He did, hgwever, have 
a side table provided for him in 
their quarters, and had his meals 
there. 

The Evening Star (Washington) 
said that Major L’Enfant, the en- 
gineer, bossed the job while Ban- 
neker did the work. 

Upon the completion of the work, 
he returned to his home in Balti- 
more County and gave a full ac- 
count of his work and experiences 
before a small group of interested 
friends who had assembled at the 
home of one of his neighbors to 
hear him. With his usual humility 


he estimated his own services at a 
low rate, and spoke of the Com- 
missioners as being ‘‘a very civil 
set of gentlemen who overlooked 
his complexion on account of his 
attainments. ’’2? 

In his younger days Banneker 
indulged, even to an excess, in the 
drinking of alcoholic beverages. 
Realizing the detrimental effects 
which liquor had upon his none- 
too-strong constitution, he event- 
ually stopped the practice alto- 
gether. He once said ‘‘Know our- 
selves diseased is half a cure.’’ 
When asked by the people whom he 
was addressing if, while at the Fed- 
eral territory, he had drunk whis- 
key he replied, ‘‘I feared to trust 
myself with wine, lest it might steal 
away the little sense I have.’’?8 

His work at Washington did not 
in the least affect him in his man- 
ner or bearing with any of his fel- 
lowmen. He continued to be the 
same plain and unassuming gentle- 
man who avoided rather than 
sought public attention, ostenta- 
tion, or notoriety. Resuming his 
life where he had left off, he con- 
tinued to cultivate and perfect him- 
self, studying passionately and 
methodically with pedantry and 
rigor. 

One day Banneker was asked by 
Ellicott to undertake the calculat- 
ing of an almanac, a task which 
Benjamin Ellicott had done a few 
years previously. It was considered 
quite a necessity then and no one 
could imagine a successful farmer 
without one. It is a store house of 
interesting information, an encyclo- 
pedia of out-moded wit and humor, 
and a prognosticator of that great- 
est single subject of human in- 
terest, the weather. In fact, there 
was nothing quite so catholic: it 
saw all, knew all, and told all with 
seldom equalled simplicity. In Ban- 
neker’s day it rivaled the Bible in 
being the most read book in Amer- 
ica. It was the source of entertain- 
ment and instruction for the whole 

family, and in many homes it was 
the only profane reading matter 
obtainable. It was the forerunner 
of the calendar, the joke book, the 
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agricultural journal, the horse doc- 
tor and the time table. Farmer’s 
Almanac, Poor Richard’s Almanac, 
and others of similar calibre were 
highly regarded by the farmers for 
their accurate tide charts, and cal- 
culations of eclipses, knee deep as 
they were in superstition concern- 
ing the influence of the moon upon 
their crops. 

Banneker, being far advanced in 
his astronomical studies, thought 
compounding an almanac, a capital 
idea, and plunged into his work 
with whole-hearted fervor. Night 
after night he toiled, applying the 
few simple mathematical rules 
which he had learned in school, to- 
gether with the more complicated 
principles which he had later 
learned and mastered through ex- 
tensive reading. He worked with 
energy, adding long lists of num- 
bers and computing many-place 
logarithms. His body ached from 
the labor of his gigantic computa- 
tions. 

Finally, the task was complete 
and there was his finished product, 
a complete and accurate almanac 
for the whole year 1792. Banneker 
was surely proud of his accomplish- 
ments and as self-satisfied with his 
work as a young husband who has 
successfully washed the face of his 
two year old. He now wanted to 
present his work to the world. But 
how ? Fortunately, James McHenry, 
Secretary of War in John Adams’ 
cabinet in 1791, had heard of Ban- 
neker’s achievements, and became 
interested in him to the extent that 
he, through a letter, secured publi- 
eation for his almanac with the 
well-known Baltimore firm God- 
dard and Angel. 


RECOGNITION 

Thomas Jefferson evidently had 
a low opinion of the mental capa- 
bilities of the Negro, for he stated: 
‘Comparing them with their 
faculties of memory, reason and 
imagination, it appears to me 
that in memory they are equal to 
the whites; in reason much in- 
ferior, as I think one could 
scarcely be found capable of 
tracing and comprehending the 
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investigations of Euclid; and in 
imagination they are dull, taste- 
less and anomalous. . . Never yet 
could I find that a black had 
uttered a thought above the level 
of plain narration, never saw 
even an elementary trait of 
painting or sculpture.’’ 
In his opinion, in the field of musie, 
‘‘they are generally more gifted 
than the whites,’’ but have pro- 
duced nothing in that field beyond 
‘*a small catch.’’** 

Most presumably Banneker had 
read of these statements, or they 
had in some way been retailed to 
him, and he became zealous to dis- 
prove the then Secretary of State’s 
remarks. He immediately realized 
how great a role his almanae would 
play in bringing about his desired 
aim. His rare audacity, hidden be- 
hind honest modesty served him, 
and not being able to wait for his 
first almanac to leave the printers, 
he sent Jefferson a copy in his own 
handwriting. Along with the alma- 
nac he enclosed a letter in which he 
makes an appeal to Jefferson’s 
sense of liberalism, and reminds 
him of the doctrines expounded in 
the Declaration of Independence, 
hoping to interest him in the eman- 
cipation of slavery and in the gen- 
eral uplift of the race. 

The letter alone speaks for Ban- 
neker’s skill as a writer. He wrote 
like a man of letters, a classic, in a 
scholarlylike manner, thus making 
for himself a natural, composite 
and brilliant style. The letter in 
full reads :*5 

Maryland, Baltimore County 
Near Ellicott’s Lower Mills 
August 19th, 1791 

To Thomas Jefferson, Secretary 
of State 
Philadelphia 
Sir—I am fully sensible of the 
greatness of that freedom which 
take on the present occasion; a 
liberty, which seems to me scarce- 
ly allowable, when I reflect on 
that distinguished and honorable 
station in which you stand; and 
the almost general prejudice and 
prepossession which is prevalent 
in the world against those of my 
complexion. 


I suppose it is a truth too well 
attested to you to need proof 
here, that we are a race of beings 
who have labored under the abuse 
and censure of the world, and 
that we have long been con- 
sidered rather brutish, than as 
human, and searcely capable of 
mental endowments. 

Sir, | hope I may safely admit 
in consequence of the report 
which has reached me that you 
are a man far less inflexible in 
sentiments of this nature, than 
many others; that you are meas- 
urably friendly, and ready to 
lend your aid, assistance to- our 
relief, from the many distresses 
and numerous calamities to which 
we are reduced. Now, Sir, if this 
is found in truth, I apprehend 
you will embrace every oppor- 
tunity to eradicate that train of 
absurd and false ideas and opin- 
ions, which so generally prevail 
with respect to us; and that your 
sentiments are coneurrent with 
mine, which are—that one Uni- 
versal Father hath given being to 
us all, and that He hath not only 
made us all one flesh, but that He 
hath also without partiality, af- 


forded us all with the same facul-_ 


ties; and that however variable 
we may be in Society and Re- 
ligion, however diversified in situ- 
ation and color, we are all of the 
same family, and stand in the 
same relation to Him. 

Sir, if these are sentiments of 
which you are fully persuaded, 
I hope you cannot but acknowl- 
edge that it is the indispensible 
duty of those who maintain for 
themselves the right of human 
nature and who professed the ob- 
ligations of Christianity, to ex- 
tend their powers and influence 
to the relief of every part of the 
human race, from whatever bur- 
den or oppression they may un- 
justly labor under: and this, I 
apprehend, a full conviction of 
the truth, and obligations of these 
principles should lead all to. 

Sir, I have long been con- 
vinced, that if your love for your- 
selves, and for those inestimable 
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laws which preserve to you the 
rights of human nature, was 
formed on sincerity, you could 
not but be solicitous that every 
individual, of whatever rank or 
distinction, might with you equal- 
ly enjoy the blessings thereof; 
neither could you rest satisfied, 
short of the most active diffusion 
of your exertion, in order to 
their promotion from any state 
of degradation to which the un- 
justifiable (hate) and barbarism 
of men may have reduced them. 


Sir, I freely and cheerfully 
acknowledge that I am of the 
African race, and, in that color 
which is natural to them, of the 
deepest dye, and it is under a 
sense of the most profound grati- 
tude to the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe, that I now confess to 
you that I am not of that state 
of tyrannical thraldom and in- 
human capacity to which too 
many of my brethren are 
doomed; but that I have abun- 
dantly tasted the fruit of those 
blessings which proceed from 
that free and unequal liberty, 
with which you are favored, and 
which I hope you will willingly 
allow you have received from the 
immediate Hand of that Being 
from whom preceedeth ‘‘every 
good and perfect gift.’’ 


Sir, suffer me to recall to your 
mind that time in which the arms 
and tyranny of the British Crown 
were exerted with every power- 
ful effect, in order to reduce you 
to a state of servitude. Look 
back, I entreat you, to the variety 
of dangers to which you were ex- 
posed; reflect on that time in 
which every human hope and 
fortitude were the aspects of in- 
ability to the conflict; and you 
cannot but be led to a serious and 
grateful sense of your miraculous 
and providential preservation. 


You cannot but acknowledge 
that the perfect freedom and 
tranquility which you enjoy have 
been received, and that it is the 
peculiar blessings of Heaven. 

This, Sir, was a time in which 
you clearly saw into the injustice 
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to a state of slavery, and in which 
you have just apprehensions of 
the horror of its conditions; it 
was now, Sir that your abhor- 
rence thereof was so excited that 
you publicly held forth this free 
and invaluable doctrine, which 
is worthy to be recorded and re- 
membered in all succeeding ages, 
‘We hold these truths to be self- 
evident that all men are created 
equal, and that they are endowed 
by their creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that amongst 
these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.’ 

Here, Sir, was a time in which 
your tender feelings for them- 
selves engaged you thus to de- 
clare; you were then impressed 
with a proper idea of the just 
valuation of liberty, and the free 
possession of those blessings to 
which you are entitled by nature ; 
but, Sir, how pitiable it is to re- 
flect, that although you were so 
fully convinced of the benevo- 
lence of the Father of mankind, 
and of his equal and impartial 
distribution of those rights and 
priviledges which he has con- 
ferred upon them, that you 
should at the same time counter- 
act his mercies, in detaining, by 
fraud and violence, so numerous 
a part of my brethren, under 
groaning captivity and oppres- 
sion; that you should, at the 
same, time, be found guilty of 
that most criminal act, which 
you professedly detested in oth- 
ers with respect to yourselves. 

Sir, I suppose that your knowl- 
edge of the situation of my 
brethren is too extensive to need 
recital here; neither shall I pre- 
sume to prescribe methods by 
which they may be relieved, oth- 
erwise than by recommending to 
you, and to all others, to wean 


yourselves from those narrow 


prejudices which you have im- 
bibed with respect to them, and, 
as Job proposed to his friends, 
‘‘Put your souls in their souls 
stead.’’ Thus shall your hearts 
be enlarged with kindness and 
Benevolence towards them and 


thus shall you need neither the 
direction of myself or others in 
what manner to proceed therein. 


And now, Sir, although my 
sympathy and affection for my 
brethren hath caused my enlarge- 
ment thus far, I ardently hope 
that your candor and generosity 
will plead with you in my behalf; 
when I make known to you that 
it was originally my design, but 
that having taken up my pen in 
order to direct to you, as a pres- 
ent, a copy of an Almanac which 
I have calculated for the ensuing 
year, I was unexpectedly and un- 
avoidably led thereto. 


This calculation, Sir is the pro- 
duction of my arduous study, in 
this my advanced states of life; 
for having long had unbounded 
desires to become acquainted with 
the secrets of nature, I have had 
to justify my curosity herein, 
through my own assiduous ap- 
plication to astronomical study, 
in which I need not recount to 
you the many difficulties and dis- 
advantages I have had to en- 
counter. 


And, although I had almost de- 
clined to make my calculations 
for the ensuing year, in conse- 
quence of the time which I had 
alloted therefore being taken up 
at the Federal Territory by the 
request of Mr. Andrew Ellicott; 
yet finding myself under engage- 
ments to printers of this state, to 
whom I had communicated my 
design, on my return to my place 
of residence I industriously ap- 
plied myself thereto, which I 
hope I have accomplished with 
correctness and accuracy, a copy 
of which I have taken the liberty 
to direct to you, and which I 
humbly request you will favor- 
ably receive; and, although you 
may have the opportunity of per- 
using it after its publication, yet 
I chose to send it to you in manu- 
script previous thereto, that 
thereby you might not only be 
an earlier inspector, but that you 
might also view it in my own 
handwriting. 
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And now, Sir, I shall conclude 
and subside myself with the most 
profound respect 


Your most obedient, 
humble servant, 
B. BANNEKER 


Mr. Thomas Jefferson, 
Secretary of State, Philadelphia 


N.B.—Any communication to me 
may be had by a direction to 
Mr. Elias Ellicott, Baltimore 
Town. 


Banneker wondered what Jeffer- 
son would think, what he would say 
on receiving such a letter from him. 
He waited impatiently, uncertain 
—about two-thirds convinced that 
he would hear nothing of his letter 
again. Jefferson did answer, how- 
ever, almost immediately after re- 
ceiving Banneker’s gift. It seemed 
to him like he had waited months 
for his reply which came to his 
longing hands like dew on thirsty 
grass. With excessive haste he tore 
open the letter and read :¢ 


Philadelphia, August, 30, 1791 
Sir—I thank you sincerely for 
your letter of the 19th instant, 
and for the almanac it contained. 
Nobody wishes more than I do to 
see such proofs as you exhibit 
that nature has given to our 
black brethren talents equal to 
those of the other colors of men, 
and that the appearance of the 
want of them is owing merely to 
the degraded condition of their 
existence, both in Africa and 
America. I can add with truth 
that nobody wishes more ardent- 
ly to see a good system com- 
menced for raising the conditions 
both of their body and mind to 
what it ought to be as fast as the 
imbecility of their present ex- 
istence and other circumstances 
which cannot be neglected, will 
admit. I have taken the liberty 
of sending your almanac to Mon- 
sieur de Condorcet, Secretary of 
the Academy of Science at Paris, 
and member of the Philanthropic 
Society, because I considered it 
a document to which your whole 
eolor had a right for their justi- 
fication against the doubts which 
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have been entertained of them. 
I am with great esteem, sir, 
your obedt, humble servt. 
THos. JEFFERSON 


Mr. Benjamin Banneker 

Near Ellicott’s Lower Mills, 

Baltimore Co. 

He now breathed a sigh of relief : 
his letter had conquered for him. 
France and then probably the rest 
of the world would learn of the fate 
of him and his black brothers whose 
cause he assiduously proclaimed. 


Jefferson’s opposition to slavery 
was vehemently and earnestly ex- 
pressed but the destinies of the 
Negro presented no small problem 
which under the then existing sys- 
tem of economie and social condi- 
tions was very difficult to solve. His 
own solution was to ‘‘colonize them 
to such places as the circumstances 
of the time shall render most prop- 
er, sending them out with arms, 
implements, seeds, pairs of the use- 
ful domestic animals, ete. to declare 
them a free and independent peo- 
ple, and to extend to them our al- 
liance and protection, till they have 
acquired strength.’’27 

Since such an undertaking of 
this kind would no doubt be an 
enormous expense to this young 
government, it was the viewpoint 
of some to ‘‘retain and incorpo- 
rate’’ the Negro into the state, but 
Jefferson differed in his opinion. 
He foresaw no chance for the two 
people to live in anything but a 
state of incompatibility. He wrote :*8 

*‘Deeply rooted prejudices enter- 
tained by the whites, ten thousand 
recollections, by the blacks, of the 
injuries they have sustained; new 
provocations; the real distinctions 
which nature has made; and many 
other circumstances . . . will not 
allow the government to retain 
and incorporate the blacks in the 
state, and thus save the expense of 
applying by importation of white 
settlers the vacancies they will 
leave.’’ 

As he had said in his letter, Jef- 
ferson, on August 30, 1791 sent the 
almanae which Banneker had sent 
him to Marquis de Condorset, and 
in the letter which accompanied it 


he wrote 

**T am happy to be able to in- 
form you that we have now in the 
United States a Negro, the son of a 
black man born in Africa and of 
a black woman born in the United 
States, who is a very respectable 
mathematician. I procured him to 
be employed under one of our chief 
directors in the laying out of the 
new federal city on the Potomac, 
& in the interval of his leisure, 
while on that work, he made an 
Almanac for the next year, which 
he sent me in his own handwriting, 
& which I am enclosing to you. 
I have seen very elegant solutions 
of Geometrical problems by him. 
Add to this that he is a worthy and 
respectable member of society. He 
is a free man. I shall be delighted, 
to see these instances of moral emi- 
nence so multiplied as to prove 
that the want of talents observed 
in them is merely the effect of their 
degraded condition, and not pro- 
ceeding from any difference in the 
stature of the parts on which in- 
tellect depends.’’ 

The title of Banneker’s almanac 
read :° 

‘‘Benjamin Banneker’s Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Virginia, and 
Maryland Almanac and Ephemeris 
for the year of our Lord 1792 be- 
ing Bissextile or leap year, and the 
sixteenth year of American In- 
dependence, which commenced 
July 4, 1776. Containing the mo- 
tion of the sun and moon, the true 
places and aspects of the planets, 
the rising and setting of the sun, 
and the rising, setting, and south- 
ing place and age of the moon, ete. 
The Lunations, Conjunctions, Ec- 
lipses, Judgment of the Weather, 
Festivals, and remarkable days.’’ 


The Almanac also contained 
‘*several useful tables and valuable 
receipts—various selections from 
the commonplace book of the Ken- 
tucky Philosopher, an American 
sage; with interesting and enter- 
taining essays in prose and verse 
—the book comprising a greater, 
more pleasing and useful variety 
than any book of the Kind and 
price in North America.’’ 
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The editorial reads: 


The editors of the Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia 
Almanac feel themselves gratified 
in the opportunity of presenting to 
the public, through the medium of 
the press, what must be considered 
an extraordinary effect of genius— 
a complete and accurate Ephemeris 
for the year 1792, calculated by a 
stable descendant of Africa, who, 
by this specimen of ingenuity en- 
vices to demonstrate that mental 
powers and endowments are not ex- 
elusive excellence of white people; 
but that the rays of science may 
alike illume the minds of men of 
every clime, however they may dif- 
fer in the color of their skin, par- 
ticularly those whom tyrant custom 
hath taught us to appreciate as a 
race inferior in intellectual ca- 
pacity. 

‘‘They flatter themselves that a 
philanthropic public, in this en- 
lightened era, will be induced to 
give their patronage and support 
to this work, not only on account 
of its intrinsic merit (it having 
met the approbation of several of 
the most distinguished astronomers 
in America, particularly the cele- 
brated Mr. Rottenhouse), but with 
similar motive to those which in- 
duced the editors to give this cal- 
culation the preference—the desire 
of drawing modest merit from ob- 
security and controverting the es- 
tablished illiberal prejudice against 
them. 

‘‘The editors of Banneker’s Al- 
manac have taken the liberty of 
annexing a letter from Mr. James 
McHenry containing particulars 
respecting Benjamin which it is 
presumed will prove more accept- 
able to the reader than anything 
further in the prefactory way.’’ 


Baltimore, August 20th 1791 


Messrs Goddard and Angell: 


‘“‘Benjamin Banneker, a free 
black, is about fifty-nine years of 
age: he was born in Baltimore 
County ; his father was an African 
and his mother an ofspring of Af- 
rican parents. His father and 
mother having obtained their free- 
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dom were enabled to send him to 
an obseure country school, where he 
learned, when a boy, reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic as far as double 
position; and to leave him at their 
death a few acres of land, upon 
which he supported himself ever 
since, by means of economy and 
constant labor, and preserved a 
fair reputation. 

struggle incessantly against 
want, is no ways favorable to im- 
provement; what he had learned, 
however, he did not forget; for as 
some hours of leisure will occur in 
most toilsome life, he availed him- 
self of these, not to read and ac- 
quire knowledge from writings of 
genius and discovery, for of such 
he had none, but to digest and ap- 
ply, as occasions presented, the few 
principles of rules of arithmetic he 
had been taught at school. This 
kind of mental exercise formed his 
chief amusement, and soon gave 
him a facility in calculation that 
was often servicible to his neigh- 
bors, and at length attracted the 
attention of the Messrs. Ellicott, a 
family remarkable for their in- 
genuity and turn to the useful me- 
chanics. 

‘*Tt is about three years since Mr. 
George Ellicott lent him Mayer’s 
Tables, Ferguson’s Astronomy, 
Leadbeater’s Lunar Tables, and 
some astronomical instruments, but 
without accompanying them with 
either hint or instruction, that 
might further his studies or lead 
him to apply them to any useful 
result. These books and instru- 
ments, the first of the kind he had 
ever seen, opened a new world to 
Benjamin, and from thence forth 
he employed his leisure in astro- 
nomieal researches. He now took 


an Almanac, and actually com- 
pleted an entire set for the last 
year, upon his original stock of 
arithmetic. Encouraged by the 
first attempt, he entered upon the 
calculations for 1792, which as well 
as the former, he began and fin- 
ished without the least information 


up the idea of the calculations of | 


or assistance from any person, or 
other books than those I have men- 
tioned, so that whatever merit is 
attached to his present perform- 
ance is exclusively and peculiarly 
his own. 

‘*T have been the more careful to 
investigate those particulars and 
to ascertain their reality, as they 
form an interesting fact in the 
History of Man; and as you may 
want them to gratify curiosity, I 
have no objection to your selecting 
them for an account of Benjamin. 

“‘T consider this Negro fresh 
proof that the powers of the mind 
are disconnected with the color of 
the skin, or in other words, a strik- 
ing contradiction to Mr. Hume’s 
doctrine, that, the Negroes are 
naturally inferior to the whites 
and unsusceptible to attainments 
in arts and sciences.’’ In every 
civilized country, we who have en- 
joyed greater opportunities for in- 
struction than this Negro, his in- 
feriors in those intellectual acquire- 
ments and capacities that form the 
most characteristic features in the 
human race. 

‘‘But the system that would as- 
sign to those degrated blacks, an 
origin different from whites if it is 
not ready to be deserted by philos- 
ophers, must be relinquished as 
similar instances multiply; and 
that such most frequently happen, 
cannot well be doubted, should no 
check impede the progress of hu- 
manity, which meliorating the con- 
dition of slavery, necessarily leads 
to its final extinction. Let, how- 
ever, the issue be what it will, I 
cannot but wish on this occasion to 
see the public patronage keep pace 
with my black friend’s merit. 

‘“‘T am, gentlemen, your most 
obedient servant’ 


‘*James McHEnry.’’ 


Banneker continued to calculate 
and publish almanacs regularly 
until 1802 when his health would 
allow him to do this no longer. 
They were a success financially as 
well as scientifically. 
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Cooperating 
(Continued from page 122) 
Negroes. Others might hear the 
programs, and it is hoped that 
their attitudes might be altered as 
a result; but the desired outcome 

is that the Negro will benefit. 

The educational philosophy of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History is a solid 
foundation for a program of im- 
provement for Negroes. The Fed- 
eration has the city-wide organiza- 
tion to participate in meritorious 
programs. If, therefore, all of the 
many groups working for social 
betterment in the city could coop- 
erate with the Federation’s con- 
structive program, the success of 
the whole social betterment pro- 
gram would be assured. This would 
be the case since the civic associa- 
tions can influence the people who 
must support religion, education, 
recreation, and the like. On the 
other hand, organizations like the 
N.A.A.C.P., the Urban League and 
many others can give specialized 
assistance in helping civic organ- 
izations solve community problems. 
Benefits would be mutual. 

Sample broadcasts that follow 
are presented more for what they 
are trying to achieve than for any 
literary merit they possess. They 
were written to help the speakers. 
Punctuation does not appear as in 
material intended for magazine 
copy. There are omissions of ma- 
terial related to some interviews. 
There are other defects. The ef- 
forts of leading organizations to 
work for a common improvement 
goal needs no apology, however, 
and it is for that reason the mater- 
ial is presented. 

Finally, mention must be made 
of the radio broadcasting station 
that carries the Federation’s pro- 
gram as a public service. Station 
WUST maintains a studio with a 
racially integrated staff. The Fed- 
eration is indebted especially to 
one of the station’s commentators, 
Edward Washington, a young Ne- 
gro college student. Mr. Washing- 
ton’s fine voice and intelligent 
comments contribute greatly to the 
programs. 


Radio Script for D. C. Federation 
of Civie Associations’ Program, 
Sunday, December 21, 1952, 
2:30 pm 
(Background music: ‘‘Come All 
Ye Faithful,’’ sung softly by the 
Banneker Junior High School’s 
Boys Chorus.) 


CoMMENTATOR: Station W.U.S.T. 
brings you this program as a 
public service. As these young 
voices weleome the merry season, 
may the blessings of happiness 
and the spirit of Christmas cover 
our great city. Happiness is the 
greatest gift that man can re- 
ceive. But to receive happiness, 
one must give happiness to oth- 
ers. Many workers must contrib- 
ute substance and service to se- 
cure community-wide happiness. 
Cooperation in the pursuit of 
happiness is a goal of Christiani- 
ty, and it is the foundation of 
American democracy. 

(As commentator finishes, music 
swells and verse is finished loud- 
ly) 

Mr. Brooks: The District of Co- 
lumbia Federation of Civie Asso- 
ciations invites you to visit with 
your community. We hope your 
visit will be entertaining and in- 
structive. And—in the end— 
we hope that you will have 
learned how the Federation and 
associated organizations work to 
promote your happiness. 

Mr. Butier: The D. C. Federation 
of Civic Associations is dedicat- 
ed to the ideals of American 
Democracy. According to these 
ideals, all men are created equal 
—and each citizen in the just 
pursuit of happiness is entitled 
to equal protection of the laws. 
To help the citizens of Washing- 
ton pursue happiness with jus- 
tice and wisdom is the goal of 
the Federation. By coordinating 
the work of groups serving com- 
munity progress the Federation 
achieves its aims. 

Mr. Brooks: But how do the citi- 
zens of our great city pursue 
happiness ? 

Mr. Butter: Each individual seeks 
happiness through religion, 
through fellowship, through ed- 


ucation, through culture, 
through recreation, through eco. 
nomic and political security—all 
in proper proportions. Failure 
to satisfy any single one of these 
basic human needs will result in 
frustration. Happiness is the 
resulting product of the bal- 
anced satisfaction of these mul- 
tiple wants. 


Mr. Brooks: But what of the poor 
unfortunates who pursue happi- 
ness but never can attain it? Is 
it because some of the doors to 
happiness are closed to them? 


Mr. Butier: The problems of the 
unfortunate and the underprivi- 
leged citizens of the community 
greatly concern the Federation. 
These problems indicate that our 
great socials institutions have 
failed to the extent that oppor- 
tunity is denied to any of the 
citizens of Washington. The 
work of the church, the school, 
and of political, economic, social 
and cultural groups has not been 
adequate in cases of citizens who 
cannot measure up to the high- 
est standards of community life. 
The Federation seeks the cor- 
rection of the defects in our so- 
cial institutions. It seeks to 
strengthen American democracy. 
Better citizens make a_ better 
community. To oppose the prog- 
ress of citizens is to oppose the 
progress of the community. 

Mr. Brooks: As we enter the 
Christmas season, the D. C. Fed- 
eration of Civie Associations 
joins men of good will in bring- 
ing joy and the spirit of brother- 
hood to our great city. Hear the 
unspoiled voices of the Boys’ 
Chorus of the Banneker Junior 
High School! These voices re- 
flect the hope and the spirit of 
America. These boys are the 
products of the school—an agen- 
ey working for social progress— 
the type of agency the Federa- 
tion seeks to maintain on the 
highest level of adequacy. 

The Banneker Boys’ Chorus 
will be directed by Mrs. Vivian 
Collier Douglas, teacher of mu- 
sic at Banneker and a concert 
artist in her own right. They 
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will sing a group of Christmas 
carols and Gounod’s Ave Maria. 
They will be accompanied by 
Jill Bond, a 9th grade student 
at Banneker. 
(Carols sung by the Boys Chorus) 
Mr. Brooks: The Federation hopes 
to reveal during the coming year 
the stories of organizations that 
are working for progress in the 
Washington community. The so- 
cial service aspects of church 
work, the economic betterment 
program of the Urban League, 
the research and publication ac- 
tivities of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, the human rights fight of 
the N.A.A.C.P., the work of the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the 
Boy and Girl Scouts, the mem- 
ber civic associations, and many 
other agencies serving communi- 
ty progress—the work of all will 
be explained and evaluated on 
future programs. 

Another feature of these pro- 
grams will be the topic of the 
week, as determined by the ac- 
tivities of the Federation’s many 
committees. To bring you this 
week’s topic is George O. Butler, 
first vice president of the Fed- 
eration, who stated the Federa- 
tion’s position in this matter be- 
fore the District Commissioners 
on December 17th. 

Mr. Butler, what were the key 
issues involved in this impor- 
tant topic of the week? 

Mr. ButuerR: This week, the out- 
standing event is related to the 
proposed redevelopment plan 
for Southwest Washington. The 
Commissioners conducted a pub- 
lic hearing last Wednesday to 
consider the plan for converting 
the first of several areas in the 
Southwest section. This area, 
known as Project Area ‘‘B,’’ 


consists of a 77 acre tract, - 


bounded generally by E Street, 
South Capitol Street, K Street 
and 4th Street. Within this area 
live 5,012 people, 97% of whom 
are Negroes. 

The Southwest Civic Associa- 
tion, which represents the citi- 
zens in the affected area, pre- 


sented a detailed statement at 
the hearing before the Commis- 
sioners. In general, the South- 
west Civic Association opposed 
the plan because the verbal as- 
surances given them earlier were 
not incorporated in the final re- 
development proposals to the 
Commissioners. Mr. Leon Cal- 
houn, president of the South- 
west Civic Association stated 
that his organization will whole- 
heartedly support the redevelop- 
ment program if certain safe- 
guards are provided. 

At this hearing, the Federa- 
tion took the position that this 
horribly congested area should 
be redeveloped. Obviously, in 
order to provide more space for 
healthful living conditions, the 
number of residents in the area 
must be reduced with redevelop- 
ment. Your Federation is con- 
cerned, however, about the 
rights of the present residents 
to return to the area after re- 
development. This means that 


_safeguards must be established 


to assure: 

(1) that present residents will 
have priority in renting or buy- 
ing suitable accommodations in 
the redeveloped area; 

(2) that an enforceable hon- 
discriminatory clause be insert- 
ed in all contracts for sale, lease 
or rental of property construct- 
ed under this program; and 

(3) that sale prices and rent- 
als of living accommodations be 
within the income range of a 
substantial number of the pres- 
ent residents. And so for the 
topic of the week. 


Mr. Brooxs: To make these pro- 


grams more entertaining the 
Federation will seek the help of 
local artists to brighten the 
broadeast with music. The cul- 
tural heritage of our city is one 
of its greatest assets. The Fed- 
eration joins others in seeking 
to encourage and support this 
most promising area of our com- 
munity life. Our centers of art 
and music are inspiring—and 
they are democratic. 

Appearing recently with the 
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National Symphony Orchesra 
was Janet Helms, a student of 
Dunbar High School. Miss 
Helms was the winner of the 
Hamilton National Bank Musi- 
eal Talent Contest in May of 
this year. She is the first Negro 
high school student to sing with 
the National Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

With the permission of her in- 
structor, Miss Josephine Muse, 
the Federation is proud to be 
able to present Janet Helms to 
you at this time. She will sing 
YEOMAN’S “Through the 
Years.’’ Her accompanist is Ro- 
berta Flack of Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. 


(Miss Helms sings) 
Mr. ButLer: May all our listeners 


enjoy the blessings of Christmas, 
and join with the D. C. Feder- 
ation of Civic Associations in 
the work to make each individ- 
ual a better neighbor and to 
make Washington a better city. 


Radio Script for Program of D. C. 
Federation of Civic Associations, 
Station WUST—AM-1120; FM- 
106.3—Sunday, Dec. 28, 1952— 


2:30 pm 


COMMENTATOR: (Introduces pro- 


gram) . 


Mr. Butuer: Happy citizens make 


better citizens; and better citi- 
zens make a better community. 
What better program for the new 
year could the D. C. Federation 
of Civic Associations have, than 
to work with other organizations 
to promote the happiness of the 
citizens of Washington? 


Mr. Brooxs: Happiness takes 


many forms. It might be short- 
lived, like a sudden outburst of 
laughter with an amusing inci- 
dent. Or it may be the more en- 
during peace, that comes with 
the satisfaction of a well-adjust- 
ed life. It is the joy of the mo- 
ment; or it is the well-studied 
goal of all the people. The 
founders of this country estab- 
lished the pursuit of happiness 
as the objective of government 
and laws. The industry and en- 
terprise of America, the labor 
and service of its citizens have, 
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under government and laws, 
made the pursuit of happiness 
easier in our land. The most 
precious human possession—life 
itself—is longer here. The ad- 
vances of science and medicine 
have reduced human suffering— 
which is another way of saying 
that the longer lives have great- 
er physical satisfactions. Other 
of our great institutions secure 
to the citizens the comforts and 
conveniences, that provide the 
satisfactions of the good life. We 
can be proud indeed, of the 
progress in the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Are we not, then, the hap- 
piest people on earth? 

Mr. Butier: It has been said by 
some people that, with all their 
blessings, Americans do not take 
time to enjoy life. They dash 
from place to place, gathering 
together the material wealth 
that will secure happiness. They 
are kept active by their doctors 
until heart failure ends their 
materialistic sojourn here on 
earth. Is this the full life? Is 
this true happiness? 

Mr. Brooks: We are well aware 
of the defect in our happiness 
armor. Spiritual advancement 
has not kept pace with material 
advancement. While busily en- 
gaged in amassing material sub- 
stance, we seek to promote re- 
ligion, education, beauty, play 
and charity, through package 
deals. 

Mr. Butier: Then, are we really 
better off than the philosopher of 
India, who suppresses material- 
istic desires, and, who sits by a 
river, drinking in the beauties 
of nature? 

Mr. Brooks: In spite of our short- 
comings, we in America are bet- 
ter off than that philosopher of 
India, who must shove into the 
background of his mind, the 
the starvation and death that is 
about him. The annoying insect 
pests, the disease-laden water, 
and many other realities of in- 
security, make such happiness 
suspect. It is the happiness of 
mind, that seeks to be divorced 
from the satisfactions of the 
body. It is the happiness of the 


individual, whose mental state 
is not annoyed by the agony of 
his neighbor. No! The pattern 
for our pursuit of happiness in 
America is superior. Our trou- 
ble is that we are not following 
the pattern as we should. 


Mr. Butuer: If America’s greatest 


needs are spiritual, what must 
be done to meet these needs? 


Mr. Brooxs: The answer lies in 


America’s religious rebirth. 
America must return to the 
Church; and the Church must 
re-examine its program and pre- 
pare to meet America’s needs in 
this day of rash materialism. 
But let us pause for a moment 
to listen to an exulation in song 
related to the Christian faith! 
Benjamin Berry, an 8th grade 
student at the Kelly Miller Jun- 
ior High School, will sing: ‘‘The 
Birthday of the King.’’ He will 
be accompanied by Mr. Bernard 
Walton, Choir Director of the 
Lincoln Congregational Temple 
and teacher of music at Spin- 
garn High School. 


(David Berry sings ‘‘Birthday of 


the King’’) 


Mr. Brooks: The D. C. Federation 


of Civie Associations calls upon 
the citizens of Washington to 
support, actively, the Church 
programs during the coming 
year. We ask, in turn, that 
Churches will support the work 
of the, Federation, in its com- 
munity betterment program. 


Mr. Butier: Just how can citizens 


support best the Church pro- 
grams? 


Mr. Brooks: The first way to help 


is by attending Church. The 
heart of the Church is the con- 
gregation—a social community 
of brotherly love. A person who 
attends Church, first of all, bene- 
fits himself. Here is where one 
meets the best people of the city. 
Of course there will be hypo- 
erites and frauds in the Church, 
but the majority will be the 
solid citizens, who seek individ- 
ual and community improve- 
ment. Nowhere else in the com- 
munity is one certain to find a 
majority of people so dedicated. 


Mr. Butter: But what of those 


Mr. Brooxs: Those who have de- 
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Every new Church member 
gains the assurance of greate 
personal happiness, and 
strengthens the forces that make 
the city a better place to live. 

The next way to help is by 
bringing others into the Church 
Those who migrate to our cit 
find themselves in strange and 
frequently unfriendly, surround 
ings. They will eventually make 
contacts with people, and some 
sort of adjustment to living con 
ditions here. Those who do no 
make good Church contacts, us- 
ually make bad contacts, that 
further degrade them, and ere. 
ate serious community problems. 
What a difference it makes, 
when whole families of groping 
newcomers can find the friendly 
warmth of a Church home the 
first Sunday after they reach 
Washington. 


who have lived in Washington 
for many years and do not at- 
tend any Church? 


liberately cast their lot with the 
worst element of the population 
constitute the most difficult prob- 
lem of the Church, as well as of 
the community itself. In many 
cases, they have carefully 
weighed the pros and cons, and 
have deliberately selected a life 
of anti-social activity. The 
Church must fight against what 
these people stand for; but at 
the same time, it must try to re- 
claim each one of them. This is 
more easily said than done. It 
involves the whole social service 
aspect of Church work. It is re- 
lated to the fight against the en- 
vironmental conditions that 
helped warp these personalities 
as well as to the missionary and 
and settlement work of the 
Church. 


The third way for citizens to 
help the Church is by active par- 
ticipation in one or more of the 
Church’s clubs or activities. In 
this connection, the local civic 
associations should play an im- 
portant role. Each Church in an 
association’s area is a boon to 
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that community, and its pro- 
gram should be supported in all 
of its variations. It is an es- 
tablished fact that a community 
of Churches enjoys higher prop- 
erty values than a community of 
commercial amusement. So, even 
for selfish reasons, it pays the 
civie association to support its 
neighborhood Churches. 
The Church furnishes the 
spiritual values that America so 
sorely needs today. The spirit 
of brotherhood,—faith, love, and 
charity,—give the hope that 
passes the understanding of ma- 
terialism. Bitterness in the face 
of natural death, or the attempt 
to escape through suicide, from 
a meaningless existence, are 
avoided. Life is beautiful be- 
cause of spiritual hope. Life 
moves toward a desirable goal, 
while we count our blessings, 
and give thanks to our Creator. 
The D. C. Federation of Civie 
Associations hopes that each of 
you will enjoy a full, good life 
during 1953. In considering the 
agencies that work for communi- 
ty betterment, we have chosen 
to present first the Church, be- 
cause, we feel, without the work 
of the Church, the work of all 
other civic improvement organi- 
zations would be of no avail. It 
is our resolve for 1953 to work 
with the Church to make Wash- 
ington a better place to live. 
And now let us hear a melod- 
ious voice from the Church. Mrs. 
Otis Holley Berry, soloist of the 
Lincoln Congregational Temple 
Choir will sing: ‘‘Sweet Little 
Jesus Boy.’’ Mrs. Berry will be 
accompanied by Mr. Bernard 
Walton. 
(Mrs. Berry sings: 
Jesus Boy’’) 
Mr. Brooks: The regular feature 
of this program, related to dis- 
cussion of a special topic for the 
week, seems out-of-place today, 
when considered along with the 
work of the Church. If, how- 
ever, the Church and other com- 
munity betterment agencies had 
done an effective job in the past, 
the problem that we consider to- 
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day would not have existed. 
Racial bigotry is contrary to the 
tenets of Christianity, as well as 
American democracy. 


Mr. Butter: The Federation’s 
‘topic of the week’’ concerns 
the Board of Education’s recent 
invitation to the city’s civic or- 
ganizations, to express their 
views on means by which Wash- 
ington’s public schools might be 
integrated, if the Supreme Court 
decides against segregation in 
the District of Columbia. The 
Federation feels that every civic 
body with which it works should 
consider this matter, and for- 
ward recommendations to the 
Board of Education, as soon as 
possible. The Federation makes 
no attempt to guide the think- 
ing of local bodies at this junc- 
ture. It does suggest certain cri- 
teria, however, by which effec- 
tive integration might be evalu- 
ated. First, the new program 
should assure the continuous im- 
provement of instruction for the 
child. Such improvement of in- 
struction requires the best qual- 
ified administrators and teach- 
ers to guide the education of the 
child. When we speak of quali- 
fications of educators, we are 
speaking of scholastic attain- 
ments, and experience on vari- 
ous educational levels. Such in- 
struction requires, too, ade- 
quate plant facilities convenient 
to the child’s home. There are 
many other considerations, but, 
it may be repeated, that the 
most important recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Education 
should be related to the effects 
on the education of the child, of 
the qualifications of the admin- 
istrators and teachers, of the ad- 
equacy of the school building 
and equipment, and finally, of 
the nearness of the school to the 
home. 

The adequacy of the school 
building and equipment will be 
of special interest to communi- 
ties that will not be affected by 
integration to any great extent. 
This will be particularly true in 
relation to the far-northeast 


area. For this area, the question 
will be: ‘‘if our schools are sub- 
standard now, how will they be 
improved by integration?’’ So 
for the ‘‘topic of the week!’’ 


Letters to the Editor 


1538 John Street, Apt. 8 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
January 11, 1953 
THE NEGRO HISTORY 
BULLETIN 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
Washington 1, D. C. 


‘GENTLEMEN : 


Enclosed you will find an Amer- 
ican Express Money order ($2.00) 
for a year’s subscription to the 
Butuetin. Please let the subscrip- 
tion begin with the February issue 
and address the magazine to: 

The Senior Class 

The McCall High School . 

1301 John Street, ; 

Cincinnati 3, Ohio 

Mrs. Rose Betty Craig, Sponsor 

It is fine to have the BULLETIN 
again and the issues sent have been 
most praiseworthy ; biography, his- 
tory, poetry, letters and book re- 
views, I have enjoyed them all. 

Best wishes for continued suc- 
cess in the work eich by Dr. 
Woodson. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) Rose Berry Craia 


ADVERTISE IN THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
1887 1953 


OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 
Charles H. Wesley, President 

In choosing a college, a student, his 
parents and advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its character-building po- 
tentialities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the Sons 
available for education lea ership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co- 
educational, inter-denominational and 
inter-racial in its opportunities and 
purposes. 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 
For information write: 


Registrar, Central State College 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
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Fairies and the World 
of Magic 


By Nerissa Lone Minton 
If you don’t believe in fairies 
in one form or the other, then, 
don’t read this section. Have 
you ever wondered how fairies 
came to be? It’s really quite sim- 
ple. Hundreds of years ago before 
anyone knew about the printing 
press, and of course you know radio 
and television were unheard of, 
parents used to tell stories to their 
children around the fireplaces, par- 
ticularly on cold winter nights. 
Sometimes a neighbor, who was 
good at it and who may have trav- 
eled a great deal, would be the 
story-teller. He would entertain 
the children with the many won- 
derful tales, myths, or legends he 
had heard. If they were made up, 
it didn’t matter, children and 
grownups, too, dearly loved them. 
The fairy tales were perhaps best 
loved of all. In those days very 
few people could read er write. 
There weren’t any fine schools 
such as you have today. When the 
children grew up they, in turn, 
told the stories to their children as 
they remembered them. And so 
were they passed from one genera- 
tion to the next. Often the same 
characters and the stories would 
be quite different when told by the 
next generation. (Have you adopted 
that word ‘‘generation’’ yet? You 
adopt a word when you find out 
all about it and can use it easily 
and correctly.) Finally, after many 
years, two German brethers, Jacob 
and Wilhelm Grimm, decided to 
write down these stories just as 
they heard them. In Denmark, not 
many years later, Hans Christian 
Andersen did the same thing and 
he added many wonderful stories 
of his own. The same was true of 
writers all over the world. So fairy 
tales will live forever and if that is 
true, so will fairies. And the nice 
part about fairies and the world 
of magic is that you can have any 
kind and as many as you like. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


By Nerissa Lone Miuton 


The following verses are about 
fairies I used to know, perhaps I 
still do. Do you have any special 
fairies of your very own? Why not 
write us about them? 


MY FAIRY GODMOTHER 


My fairy godmother floats down to me 
In the night as well as the day, 

And oh, the wonderful things that she 
Always has to do and say. 


Whenever I’m sad and lonely 

Then I go to my greenbrier tree, 

If I sit quite still and wish real hard 
Her lovely form I’ll see. 


She always comes in a misty blue 
cloud, 

And misty blue is her dress, 

And the perfume that wafts through 
the balmy air ‘ 

Is like a soft sweet caress. 


My fairy godmother’s face is brown, 

And silvery white is her hair, 

As the snow on the mountain in 
summer 

I saw at the Grand Canyon there. 


My fairy godmother’s voice is deep 
Like the golden tone of the bells 
Of the great cathedral at twilight 
Whose message of parting tells. 


My fairy godmother floats down to me 
In the night as well as the day, 

And oh, the wonderful things that she 
Always has to do and say. 


A TRIP TO FAIRYLAND 


One night I went to fairyland, 
And what, oh what did I see? 
A million dozen fairies 

Were waiting there for me. 


They live in a fairyland grotto, 
All hidden there in a dell, 

The loveliest, loveliest place of all 
Where my tiny fairy friends dwell. 


They dress in a rainbow of colors, 

With diamonds and rubies and pearls, 

And the ladies wear real stars in their 
hair 

In my beautiful fairyland world. 


Some of the fairies are golden, 

And some of them tan like me, 

And some of them are a dark rich 
brown, ‘ 

And some, like ebony. 


And nobody eries in fairyland, 


And nobody’s sad or gray, 
And they never quarrel or fuss or 


gent, 
But dance and sing and work and play. 


And if you believe in fairies, 

And if you are kind and true, 

T'll take you with me where flowe 
come from 

You'll know fairies live there, too. 


WHEN MY DREAM BOAT CAM 
FOR ME 


Last night I went sailing, on the » 
I went sailing 

When my dream boat came for me, 

And the stars came out dancing, : 
sparkling and dancing 


Down there by the rolling sea. 
The moon laughed with pleasure, wit 
jolly good pleasure 
As he gazed at his children at play, 
And the waves furnished music, wit 
the wind furnished music 
That was lively and blithesome 2 
gay. 


The clouds swayed in rhythm, in 
musical rhythm 

As my boat went sailing by, 

And the trees nodded gracefully, : 


very gracefully 
With their tips all but touching th 
sky. 


The mermaids and sea people, all oi 
the sea people 

Came up to witness the sight, 

They sang to the symphony, silver- 
toned symphony, 

And harmony rang through the night 


Last night I went sailing, on the sea 
went sailing 

When my dream boat came for me, 

And the stars came out dancing, al 
sparkling and dancing 

Down there by the rolling sea. 


L’OUVERTURE SCHOOL 
McALEsTER, OKLAHOMA 
January 10, 19 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History 
1538 Ninth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Editor: 

I am enclosing material from twa 
of my students for your ‘‘The 
Young People’s Corner.’’ I hope 
you find the material adapted for 
publication. 

Barbara Stigall, senior in the 
L’Ouverture High School, wo 
first place in the Pittsburg Count; 
“*Voice of Democracy Contest’ 
with the enclosed original oration 
She was awarded a $25.00 Savings 
Bond. The poem is submitted by 
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Contest Winner 


Nathaniel Terry, a senior who 
spends much of his leisure writing 
poems and lyrics. 

The L’Ouverture High School 
ranks among the top contributors 
in Oklahoma to the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory. 

Very truly yours, 
(Miss) WILLA STRONG, 
Principal 
The Voice of | 
Democracy 
‘“‘T SPEAK FOR DEMOCRACY’”’ 


BarBara senior, L’Ouver- 
ture High School, McAlester, Okla- 
homa 


Democracy is a cherished word: 
one that we hold close to our 
hearts. Our textbooks give us many 
definitions: ‘‘a form of govern- 
ment,’’ ‘‘a way of life,’’ ‘‘a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the peo- 


ple, for the people.’”’ Yet te me 


Democracy is something we live 
and the ‘‘Voice of Democracy’”’ is 
heard in our daily lives in more 
eloquent tones than in the pages of 
the books we read or the phrases 
of the speeches we hear. 

Living is a lot of fun, a lot of 
hardships; many pleasures and 


many disappointments. Just where 
Democracy speaks in all these ex- 
periences isn’t too difficult to real- 
ize if one gives the matter serious 
thought. I know I can’t speak for 
Democracy unless I am living De- 
mocracy. So I’m asking myself this 
question: Am I living Democracy? 
Is the Voice of Democracy speak- 
ing in my life? 

To answer the question realis- 
tically, I shall review some expe- 
riences that stand out clearly in 
my mind: not spectacular events 
but just ordinary everyday living. 

Recently I stood on Main street 
watching the parade go by: there 
were bands in black and gold, and 
blue and gold marching in carefree 
rhythm; cars filled with govern- 
ment officials and just plain every- 
day folk like you and me. Some- 
one said, ‘‘It’s a political rally.’’ 
Then I heard a man yell, ‘‘I’m for 
Stevenson,’’ and another—‘‘I like 
Ike.’’ It was just a parade yet the 
Voice of Democracy was speaking 
to me — saying: ‘‘Freedom of 
Speech.’’ 

Sunday morning I started to 
church — walking happily in the 
warm morning sun and across the 
street Sue waved in friendly greet- 
ing on her way to the Baptist 
church. Sara passed with a jolly: 
‘*Hi There’’ as she turned the cor- 
ner toward the Catholic church. 
Dorothy came down the walk and 
joined me until our ways parted as 
she walked toward the Methodist 
Church and I kept on toward the 
Church of the Living God. We 
were going to church as usual, yet 
in this experience the Voice of De- 
mocracy was speaking to me say- 
ing: ‘Freedom of Worship.’’ 

Monday morning as I entered 
the doors of our beautiful new 
school, a phrase from my history 
book ran through my mind, the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787: 
‘*Religion, morality, and knowl- 
edge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encour- 
aged.’’ 

I paused a few moments before 
the. trophy case and my eyes 
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dimmed as I read the inscription 
on the beautiful memorial school 
spirit cup. My mind went back to 
a summer afternoon when we gath- 
ered in the church to pay final 
tribute to a schoolmate, KILLED 
IN ACTION on the blood-drenched 
hills ef Korea. It was a funeral, 
yet thoughout the service the Voice 
of Democracy was speaking loud 
and clear: ‘‘From these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion.’’ 

The Voice of Democracy speaks 
to all of us continuously: in jobs, 
in protection of life and property, 
at the polls, in the security of our 
homes. Sometimes hate and preju- 
dice try to still the Voice of De- 
mocracy but it cannot be stilled. 
Because I know the Voice of De- 
mocracy will continue to speak un- 
til its message is welcomed by all 
mankind, I shall face life with 
courage and high hopes. I know 
‘‘Freedom from Fear,’’ for the 
Voice of Democracy has said to 
me: ‘‘we hold these truths to be 
self-evident: that all men are cre- 
ated equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. ’’ 


“T’M A NEGRO”’ 


NATHANIEL TERRY, senior, L’Qu- 
verture High School, MacAlester, 
. Oklahoma 


After God made the world, he made 
man, 

Shaped him in his own image, out 
of clay and sand; 

With different personalities, sizes 
and shapes, 

He endowed all of His children: 
poor, rich, humble and great. 

All of one flesh, one blood did He 
make, 

The color of skin, contour of face 
symbolic of infinite grace; 

I am a Negro, dark of hue with 
universal blood, red and 
true, 

Forward I stride day by day strug- 
gling for goals even as you. 

Yes, I’m a Negro, proud of my 


race, 
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Since dawn of creation we’ve 
climbed with rapid pace; 

I go out into the world with cour- 
age and pride, 

For civilization we’ve bled and 
died. 

The freedom we have I know we’ve 
earned, 

Forward we’ve pressed ever eager 
to learn; 

We'll climb and climb until we 
reach our goals, 

I am a Negro, divine of soul. 


School Names 
For Whom Is Your School Named ? 


By Geneva C. TURNER 


‘*Come on, Bud, let’s hurry! 
We’re going to be late for school!’’ 
called Jimmy to his friend who was 
lagging behind. With these words, 
Jimmy broke into a fast gallop, 
turned the corner at full speed, 
and bumped head on into a stately 
old gentleman, who was taking a 
leisurely morning walk. 

‘*Oh! I am so sorry, Sir!’’ apol- 
ogized Jimmy as he hurried for the 
cane that he had knocked out of 
the gentleman’s hand, and politely 
handed it to him. ‘‘I was afraid I 
would be late and was rushing,’’ 
continued Jimmy. 


**Indeed you were,’’ agreed the 
old gentleman. ‘‘But since neither 
one of us is hurt, and since you are 
such a polite young lad, let’s for- 
get all about it. You go to this 
school, eh?’’ he asked pointing with 
his cane to a large red brick build- 
ing just across the street from 
them. He read aloud the name of 
the building. ‘‘For whom was your 
school named, Sonny 

‘*Sir,’’ said Jimmy in an effort 
to gain time for a little thought. 
But he realized that he knew noth- 
ing about it so hastily added, ‘‘I 
really don’t know, Sir.’’ 

‘*You are in a hurry now, but 
think about it sometimes,’’ said the 
old gentleman with an amused 
twinkle in his kind dark eyes. 
Then up the street he walked 
jauntily swinging his cane in his 
hand. 


After the rush of the day was 
over and Jimmy was quietly seated 
at dinner, he related the incident 
of the morning to his mother. 


‘**T had just never thought of it, 
Mother. Are schools named after 
real people?’’ asked Jimmy 
thoughtfully. 

‘*Why yes, Son, but always after 
they are dead so that we can re- 
member them always — whenever 
we see the building, or write its 
name. 

‘“‘They must have been great 
people, then,’’ said Jimmy. 

‘*Yes, they were people who 
served well their country, commu- 
nity, or race. Many struggled 
from poor beginnings and reached 
very high places in life. Some 
thought of new ways of doing 
things for the betterment of man- 
kind. Some lived long years ago, 
others more recently. But all were 
famous people of different races 
whom we should know and remem- 
ber.”’ 

‘*Please, Mother, tell me about 
the story of the person for whom 
my school is named,’’ begged Jim- 
my, ‘‘so next time I’ll know the 
answer.’’ 

Accordingly, Mother gladly re- 
lated the whole story. 

Like Jimmy, many of us enter 
the doors of our school each day 
with no knowledge of the person 
for whom it is named. It may be 
quite helpful to know about these 
famous personalities so that we may 
eatch their spirit and better live 
up to the ideals of our school. 

Each month, then, in this col- 
umn we shall tell the story of the 
persons for whom many of the 
schools in the City of Washington 
are named. There may be schools 
in your city named for these same 
ones. Whether a person is of local, 
national, or of international inter- 
est, if a school is named for him, 
he must be an important figure. If 
you have an interesting story be- 
hind the name of any school in 
your city, please send it to us, for 
we will be glad to publish it. 

So watch this column for the 
story of the person for whom your 
school is named. 
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BRUCE SCHOOL 


If you attend Bruce School, 
which is located at Kenyon St. 
and Sherman Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., you might be 
interested to know that your 
school is named for the first col- 
ored American to be elected as 
United State Senator who served 
for a complete term, which is six 
years. His name was Blanche Kelso 
Bruce. He held this position many 
years ago, from 1875 to 1881. 


Strange as it may seem, he was 
born a slave at Farmville, Prince 
Edward County, Virginia, on 
March 1, 184]. He moved from 
Virginia to Mississippi and, later, 
to Missouri where he struggled to 
educate himself. He was, for the 
most part, self-educated, reading 
widely in magazines and newspa- 
pers. He was able, however, to 
enter Oberlin College in 1866, but 
was able to remain only for one 
year. After spending time on a 
steamboat on the Mississippi, and 
in Arkansas and Tennessee, he final- 
ly settled in Mississippi where he 
entered politics. He progressed 
step by step until he was elected 
United States Senator from ‘this 
state. 


Blanche K. Bruce became one of 
the great men of his time and went 
from place to place lecturing in 
behalf of his own people. He also 
has to his credit the establishment 
of the first school in Missouri for 
colored children in 1864, He was 
also director of the first national 
exhibition showing the progress of 
the Colored People of America, 
held at New Orleans in 1885. 


Other positions of great impor- 
tance were held by him. He was 
twice appointed Registrar of the 
United States Treasury: in 1881 
by President Garfield and in 1897 
by President McKinley. He was 
also trustee seven years for the 
Washington public schools, from 
1889 to 1896. 

In recognition of his great 
progress in life and of his achieve- 
ments, the BLANCHE K. BRUCE 
SCHOOL is named in his honor.. 
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A Better Mouse Trap 


By Jessie H. Roy 
‘‘That is well done, Son,’’ said 


Mr. Brown to his son Tom, as Tom 
was showing his parents the lamp 
table he had made in carpenter 
shop at school. 

‘*T’ve always heard,’’ he con- 
tinued,’’ that if you build a better 
mouse trap than anyone else, the 
world will make a path to your 
door. Who knows, but someday you 
may become as famous a cabinet 
maker as Thomas Day.”’ 

‘‘Who was Thomas Day, Fa- 
ther?’’ asked Tom. 

‘‘Thomas Day,’’ replied Mr. 
Brown, ‘‘was the best cabinet 
maker in Milton, North Carolina, 
in the early nineteenth century. 
And although he never made a 
mouse trap at all, he made such 
fine furniture that the very rich- 
est people not only made a path to 
his door, but also made him a very 
wealthy man, and, what is far 
more remarkable, changed two of 
their most ironclad rules just to 
please Thomas Day! 

‘*A housewife’s greatest pride 
in those days was a piece or a suite 
of Thomas Day’s furniture. Those 
who were fortunate enough to own 
some of this beautifully made fur- 
niture, treasured it themselves, 
and passed it on proudly to their 
offspring. In the antique shops 
today, Thomas Pay furniture is 
still a prize.’’ 

‘‘Why did the people change 
their rules for Mr. Day?’’ Tom 
wanted to know. 

‘‘When Thomas Day became 
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restless because he could not bring 
his pretty young wife into North 
Carolina, and threatened to leave, 
sixty friends of Mr. Day’s peti- 
tioned the state to amend the law 
that forbade freed colored people 
to enter the state. The petition 
was honored, and Mrs. Day came 
to North Carolina to live with her 
distinguished husband. 

‘Also, the white Presbyterian 
church in Milton, agreed to let 
Thomas Day and his wife worship 
there and to sit in a pew on the 
first floor, not in the gallery. 

‘‘Tf you had lived in the deep 
South before the Civil War, you 
would know what a very great 
honor the white members thought 
they had bestowed upon Mr. Day, 
a Negro. At that time, Negroes 
worshipping in any white church 
were compelled to sit in the gallery 
only. 

‘In return for this privilege of 
worshipping with the others, Mr. 
Day built for the church a set of 
beautiful mahogany pews. These 
pews were so well made that, al- 
though they were made and in- 
stalled in 1827, they were not 
rebuilt until 1951, more than a 
hundred years later. 

‘*The life of this man is positive 
proof that intelligence, determina- 
tion, and skill usually win over 
all obstacles. Cultivate these three 
qualities, Tom, and you can make 
your life a shining example to 
others who are struggling toward 
the light of freedom and the re- 
spect of their fellows.’’ 

**T’ll do the very best I can, Fa- 
ther,’? Tom promised. ‘‘I like to 
make furniture and other things 
with my hands. Maybe I shall make 
something really worthwhile some 
day, too.’’ 

**T’m sure you will, Tom,’’ said 
Mr. Brown. 


Mother,’’ he added, 


‘how about a little supper?’’ 


Honest Relations 
(Continued from page 144) 
Rome, in time of emergency, the 
republican form of government 
was suspended and supplanted by 


a dictatorship. This was no sud- 
den usurpation of power, however, 
for such a provision was a part of 
the organic law of the republic. 
In World War II, we in this 
country gladly suspended certain 
of our democratic liberties for the 
duration of the emergency. 


Why not then let the national 
historians ‘‘call a spade a spade.’’ 
Why should we continue to teach 
that nations following familiar 
historical patterns are slaves fol- 
lowing false leaders? Such an ap- 
proach might have been an effec- 
tive propaganda instrument in the 
days of ‘‘divide and conquer’’ and 
unenlightenment, but today it is 
unrealistic. 


Today whole nations agree to 
live and work on the borderline of 
poverty, hoping as a result to as- 
sure a brighter future for them- 
selves and their posterity. Some 
will escape to the ease of a nation 
that has already reached the top, 
but the masses will remain loyal, to 
work, to fight, or to die for the 
native land. 


What are the realities for us in 
our international relations? The 
answer lies in honest international 
relations. We know what national 
aspirations are, and we know that 
all peoples have them. We know 
that the colonial system of Euro- 
pean nations is founded upon sel- 
fish interests, and must be sus- 
tained by force. We know that na- 
tions who attempt to solve inter- 
national problems must come to 
the world forum with clean hands. 
To expect any measure of success 
in arranging world affairs, first 
they must be sure of the fair treat- 
ment of their own citizens. 


It is time for national historians 
to stop ‘‘gilding the lily.’’ There 
is greatness enough to be recorded 
without trying to make history to 
order. And those who learn the 
lessons of national history based 
on truth will find greater national 
security in the years to come. Ne- 
gro History is devoted to the truth 
in all history, for only through 
truth can the objectives of Negro 
History be achieved. 
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Honest International Relations 


By Axsert N. D. Brooxs 


HE objectives of Negro History have inter- 
| national significance. Lack of knowledge 


of a worthy tradition is basic to the inferi- 
ority complexes that handicap the social progress 
of the Negro in many lands. At the same time, 
other races in different parts of the globe justify 
the denial of social equality to the Negro, because 
of his alleged failure to make any significant con- 
tributions to world civilization. Since it is the pur- 
pose of Negro History “to inculcate an apprecia- 
tion of the past of the Negro and to promote an 
understanding of his present status,” it is appar- 
ent that the achievement of its objectives will in- 
fluence the upgrading of the Negro on an inter- 
national basis. 

Negro History has true meaning only to the 
extent that it can give the Negro his proper place 
in the events of his nation and of the world. The 
detractors of Negro History claim it to be merely 
propaganda, designed for the purpose of gaining 
racial equality for the Negro. This is true only 
to the extent that all races tend to glorify them- 
selves in their own history, and to the extent that 
they consider their own inherent human rights as 
individuals at least equal to those of the individ- 
uals of all other races. Negro History does not 
incline to propaganda to the extent that most na- 
tional histories do; but it must avoid more care- 
fully in the future the popular modern tendency 
of making history to order. 

Historical cycles and patterns cover centuries 
not years. The artificial and arbitrary classifica- 
tions of the races of mankind, that are basic to 
historical concepts related to the so-called superior 
and inferior races of today, will be completely 
meaningless in coming years. Only fundamental 
truth based upon the human nature of the individ- 
ual can survive the historical test of time. History 
records the little groups of men who for selfish 
reasons have tried to cheat human nature. They 
have enjoyed temporary advantage and then passed 
into oblivion, be they the small criminal gangs or 
the greedy empires. Historical patterns constantly 


repeat. The length of ascendency of various com- 
binations of men depends upon how well they have 
learned the lessons of history. 

The patterns of history are all related to the 
urge for survival and the satisfaction of human 
wants. In the hunting and fishing stage, the tribe 
was an effective group to gain mutual advantages 
for individual members of the tribe. Each gained 
security from wild beasts and from enemy tribes 
because of the strength of their numbers. Today 
a union of nations is designed for the same pur- 
pose. The same historical patterns exist. 

The effectiveness of each group depends upon 
the strength of the union of its members. Loyalty 
to the group is expressed in terms of an agreement 
to share equally the advantages and responsibilities 
of union with all other members of the group. In 
return, greater individual satisfactions than could 
be attained by independent action are assured. In 
spite of this, in all combinations of men, there are 
some who seek to enjoy all the advantages and 
avoid the responsibilities. A union that follows 
such leadership is destined for historical oblivion. 
Both in domestic and international relations, atti- 
tudes of honesty have their rewards. 


INTERNATIONAL THINKING 


From a standpoint of realism the international 
combinations of today are based upon wishful 
thinking rather than honest international rela- 
tions. The national histories follow the same pat- 
tern. According to present historical evidence, the 
age of extreme nationalism is still in ascendency. 
The struggle to control the portions of the globe 
rich in the satisfiers of human wants rages at full 
force. This is the original “cold war,” and it is 
the remote cause of all shooting wars. The little 
incidents or immediate causes of wars cited by na- 
tional historians are usually but excuses compatible 
with national aspirations. 


History explains, also, how have-not nations ii 


gain ascendency. Strangely, or maybe not, they 
do not rise all the way by democracy. In ancient 
(Continued on page 143) 
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